









































A Few of This Month's Leading 





Features 





What is Business Honesty? 


Some Reminiscences of a Business Man 


Winds of Chance 


By JOSEPH LISTER RUTLEDGE 


Profession Versus Performance 
By E. P. NUTTING 


The Workers’ Share 


By MARY VAN KLEECK 


More than 100,000 Circulation 
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CLEVELAND PUBLIC AUDITORIUM—The setting for the greatest ROTARIAN gathering in the long and honorable history 
of the organization. Largest public assembly hall in the world. Has a seating capacity of twelve thousand. The scene of many 
notable gatherings, both political and commercial. Here the MIRACLE was produced for the first time outside of New York City 


LEVELAND has established her right to recognition as a great and pro- 
gressive city and a center of vast commercial and industrial activity. 


In June the opportunity comes to her to demonstrate that the quality of 
hospitality has not been lost or become a thing inactive and atrophied within 
the hearts of her people. 


With warmth and pleasant anticipation Cleveland extends her invitation to 
Rotary. Come to Cleveland for the Rotary Convention June 15 to 19 and 
mingle with those whose cordial welcome will be spontaneous and straight 
from the heart. 
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For The Man of Affairs 


r who is occasionally called upon to ‘Say a few words’ 

















































“OR the man who is called upon to speak oc- Particulars About M dern = loquence Eloquence offers inspiration and suggestion for 
-asionally—and what man of affairs is not Without expense or obligation—just send the preparation of a speech on almost any subject 
. ° ° } . " t — 2 t . : : . . ‘ 
— Modern Eloquence offers an inexhaustible in the coupon with your name and address. But it is a work you may go to at any time for in 
fund of ideas, suggestions and examples. W hat Others formation, for entertainment and for piration 
nd for t sv " he ; . le , or an fir so thin or ‘ vod and to 
ind for the bu y man who wants to be able Modern E] loqu new and veviecd editico. You can fit d omething for « \ m 1 and 
to converse intelligently and convincingly on al- — j, enthusias tic SH tae hs aaall ol tt every occasion— history, politics, business at i 
every ¢ eeeeres Severe sg si Elo keen, discriminating men whose time is limited They are all here in prot 
provides a quick, easy, and interesting 4nd who realize the ST eee ee Le] 
ol denmaae te nd. wh alize the value of getting quickly A Liberal a 
Gog what they want thru the crystallized thoug! : , ; ; 
And for the young man seeking greater success, of the great men of modern times. This is not a set of books which you must read 
Modern Eloquence provides the opportunity to Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the I a A in the sense of study itatime. Cor 
. . . . = ‘ “ = ’ - - ie - . 4 s ‘ ’ . ’ * . : r} ; } 
vet juainted with the powerful, convincing I ratulat 1onthe st vork youbave lity of reading } While tl 
peech of men who swayed nations to action. pee Se ee ee ee SpCCeNes* Al8 Si Comper » excerpts—you 
c t ft t i r ny tr 1 , j : 
‘ ; n read any one in thirty 1 tes o1 And 
ind for those who read for entertainment and mastery tained in the new editionof Mod- an ¢] fal inf 
c - ° ope in that time you w acq 1 ret pful it It 
| forculture, Modern Eloquence is a never-failing . Blog a : maa - 
ie é are P - ° Charles M. Schwab, Chairman Bethichem Steel Corp.: mation and ideas than you can obtain in several 
source Of inspiration, stimulus and comfort. he old t was int ; § most : - , : : 
Tt hour reading of almost any other literature In 
tl rt ks carefully +} " T ; 
Modern Eloquence , and effort in preparing Modern Eloquence you get the crystallized 
on Xs ha I ‘ ere t ni thought of great minds so stated as to be instantly 
Modern Eloquence—original edition—was used from book lovers and others throughout inderstood 
é “ : lderstood, 
® and appreciated by thousands of men of affairs b the ~ H illfind A Di I 
; . ¢ Yharles G. Dawes, Vice Pr nt Elects ere you ll find Aft inner Speeches th 
© It was the almost constant companion of thou- © usies G. Dawes, Vice President Biss : oP Ami tagheon eon peeches that 
: nd Py . aie Ba ae I have examined your new Modern Eloque abound in wit, wisdom and elo« nce- peeches 
» sands of young men who have since taken their ) some care, and congratulate you upon the filled } icl 
4 ; : . ae we, . it necdote and repartee. bu hicl 
| places as men of affairs. { excel r work.”” AES WIRE ADECECKE SUG FEPSSCES, but which 
y ’ . — : Lynch Davidson, F: ernor of Texas: point to a moral or establish a principle in very 
t Now we have a new and revised edition of I i ghing co f : -. 
i nf é Y ‘ ne t ew words— Addresses of eminent men before 
4 Modern Eloquence — pust published —under the t ks so perfectly . as _is Modern Elo- bar a ciation medica! t fraternal or 
; . “gO gap “ee casi : Be adidti ion eat uel ele assoc , medical societies, fraternz r- 
© direction of an Editorial Board consisting of quence, It is a library a in itself, and I con . F . 
# : » 5 gratulate you on the production. ganizations and other important occasions 
Ashley H. Thorndike, Brander Matthews, James M. Curley, Mayor of Boston: presser aay Doatagear Vs, prnangts Soc: 
Sir Robert Laird Borden, Nicholas Murray I v ¢ of b 8 publication is of emi- Sai, f ? Sie , ; 
= re : ; on 1 Ihave beenvery pleased course of modern history from the American 
Butler, John W. Davis, Henry Cabot Lodge, — . P - R “ier | re 
E}i] R . to include the umes in the library of my home. evolution to the present time in luding a 
uhu Root, Oscar S. Straus, Augustus Thomas Frank O. Lowden, former Governor of Illir Great World War:— oh Sed } i 
ork af s more than five vundred 
and Henry Van Dyke. “When one i ak s for the moment as to just " 
“Sy Re ce a - — ‘ what toread, ll always find something inthese of t best anecdotes told by the best story 
; Under the supervision of this distinguished volumes that fit hour. I shall be glad, indeed, tellers;—men like Irvin Cobb, George Ade, 
= Ex ditorial Board overa year was spent in collect- to have the new edition.’’ (Order enclosed. ) Chauncey Depew are here represented by theif 
B ing, cl lassifying and making available from every What is rie reason forthe great popularity of best stories; and an index that makes every sub- 
| possible source, the most outstanding addresses ModernEloquence? Whyisitthemostprized set ject instantly available. 
of the most noted speakers on every question in in the libraries of ‘‘those pak wt sc en et ee ae ae ee 
which the world was or is vitally interested. carefully?’’ It is not alone the factthat Modern _ plan, how to prepare and how t on b emi- 
[here are over 450 con- nent authorities as Joseph French on, Harry Morgan Ayres, 


Albert J. Beveridge and others. 
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EASTER CRAVATS 


We are now showing a very large Collection of 
Handsome French and English Neckwear Silks 
in Unusually Beautiful and Distinctive Colorings 
particularly appropriate for Easter. The above 
Four-in-hands, $6.00 each; Ascot, $7.50. 


Illustrated Brochure sent 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


Sl2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
LONDON 


upon request 


PARIS 
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NENT the controversy that has been 
consideration by Rotarians as to whet 
we shall have Rotary clubs for women, we've j 
of an innovation having its origin in Napa Cou 
fornia. Out there where the “climate defies all co: 
the wives and mothers and sisters of Rotarians ha 
ized a club. They will meet regularly. For a 1 
had a drawing by lot and the name chosen was “R 
Not bad, that name! Pals of Rotary. What m 
than a name such as this to bring constantly to 
real pals of life—our mothers and wives, and ou: 

* * * 


In New England, Rotarians have been trying an 
ing experiment. To the Rotary Club of Lewiston 
Maine, is due the credit for inaugurating this | 
promises much toward translating Rotary ideals 11 
tical community effort. Briefly, the club has con 
series of group-classes for studying Rotary, meeting 
ous homes. The course is based on the six objects of 
and at each class the modus operandi discussed foi 
into practical service the ideals expressed. They 
had “graduation exercises” and our good friend 
Staples, editor of the Lewiston Journal, read the “‘\ 


tory.” Among other things, he told a story which j 
or may not have heard. Since it is the kind of a st 
always bears repeating, we are going to give it to you 
Rotarian Staples told it: 
“In the great war, there was established in Londor 
sort of clearing house for news of beloved ones who 
in the trenches or in any portion of the battle front 
land or sea. Great Britain called this house in hon 
George Talbert, a hero. Here went mothers seeking 
of sons; here went sisters for news of brothers and 


hearts, lamenting long silences from their beloved. 

“In the way of telegraphic service this house was gi 
the telegraphic code-call of ‘‘To C. H.’” Not long ago, 
house was ope ned again as a permanent se rvice, a statior 

















fellowship and a memorial. Its work in the War had 











Rotarians—Why 


not a playground or two for the children— 
Save lives, over 93,000 children killed and 
injured on the streets of our cities within a 
year. Many Rotary Clubs have already 
outfitted playgrounds with Fun-Ful Play- 
ground Apparatus. Information gladly 
sent on request. 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 
Exposition 1922-1923 


HILL-STANDARD (Co. 
Anderson, Ind., U. S. A. 





so appealing, its ministrations so delicate and lovely and f 
and idealistic; it must continue its work among the child 
of men. 

“So one night the Prince of Wales and Sir James Ba 
that fairy tales for those who 
wizard there to light the lamps, ir 
Talbert House. 

“And as they lighted them they said this 
might indeed be ours in Rotary as we light 
our ideals suggest. 

“*What lights this lamp ?’ 
‘Unselfish Service.’ 

“*What keeps these lamps lit?’ 

“Again the answer, ‘Unselfish Service.’ 

*“*What is Service?’ 

“And the answer came, 
room we occupy on earth.’ 

“*What do the words mean ‘To C. H.?’ 

“*To conquer hate; to conquer hate.’ 

“Is not that what Rotary is striving for—unconsciou 
perhaps, of its mission; blind perhaps, reviled of those wh 
do not or would not or can not, alas, understand it, goir 
on faithful to its plan and stretching its vision until perhaps 
it may see what each day means as we live and what t 
morrow holds out to us, as we aspire to it?” 

* * * 


wonderful maker of enc 


of words, went 


ritual, whicl 
the torch tl 


said one; and the answer came 


‘It is the rent we pay for the 


in the February number, and from all indications 
were a good many of you—there is something goo 


Clam who delivers himself just as forcefully as in his pre’ 


admit that he has provided some food for thought. 
"er ee 

An issue of the magazine is barely in the mails befor 
requests begin to come in for permission to reprint certain 
articles in other publications or requests for reprint 
distribution by interested people. Among the reprints 0 
the articles in the February number were five thousand 
copies of the article by Aubrey Drury on the metric s) 
“Modern Trade—Antiquated Tools.” 

And while there are those who think well of the m:!) 
system, apparently there are others who do not. For « 
ple, Rotarian Guy Wainwright, of Indianapolis, write 

Those of us who use measurements in our daily work and 
who realize how vastly more important they are than merely 
“something to teach to school children” see a genuine menac« 


(Continued on page 4) 











To those who read the article, “As a Man Thinketh,” 


store in the April number; another article by our beloved 


ous article—and whether or not you agree with him—you'll 
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«PM Glad 


my telephone bill is so big!” 




















IT WAS A BANKER Who told us he was glad 
his telephone bill was so big. He remem- 
bered the days when it was smaller, and he 
knew what the larger use of the telephone 
meant — decreases in traveling expense, in 
time lost —and definitely measurable additions 
to business. “Without the long distance tele- 


phone,” he said, “we simply could not handle our present business.” 


Nowhere, outside America, is the tele- 
phone used as such a constructive business 
economy. American homes and businesses 
use 63 per cent of the telephones of the 
world, and the number is increasing at 
the rate of 3000 each working day. The 
business houses of Europe are agitating in 
their daily press and in international con- 
ference for a long distance telephone sys- 
tem like America’s. 


Are you and your concern making full 
use of telephone economy? In any final 
analysis, the telephone in business costs 
nothing. The total loss of the expense of 


a trip may be saved by telephoning in ad- 
vance. In thousands of cases, without the 
expenses and delay of travel, the contact 
is made and the deal closed by a call over 
the long distance telephone. 

Your local Bell company, upon call, will 
gladly have its Commercial Department 
advise your concern how to use the tele- 
phone for greater profit. But why wait 
for a special survey? You know what the 
telephone now does for you locally It 
will do the same over hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles. Long Distance is waiting 


for yourcall........«. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Color of Life 


OU use silverware and linen, 

hang up curtains and pic- 
tures, wear fabrics carefully cut 
and adorned—all for the purpose 
of coloring the drab facts of 
food, shelter and clothes. 


« 


Advertisements enable you to 
put this color into your life. 
They bring you news of im- 
provements to quicken your 
pleasure, increase your effi- 
ciency, lessen your work—to 
feed your hours with every com- 
fort and convenience men have 
thought out for you. 


Read the advertisements. 
Their timely messages, their in- 
timate lessons in economy, their 
assurance that advertised goods 
will please—help you color your 
life even more. 


When you choose from adver- 
tised goods, you choose from the 
safest goods known. They are 
value-true. 


Read the advertisements in 
these columns. By their guid- 
ance you can obtain the best 
today; economize for the best 
tomorrow. 


ES 


Advertising reduces the cost 
of products that add pleasure and 
comfort to living 



































in ‘he possibility of metric units being made a compu 
standard in the United States. A change from the Briti 
the metric system would cost the United States mors 
the late war did. 

And in a letter from Rotarian E. R. Smith, o 
Falls, New York, we are just as forcefully rem 
“the danger of adopting a universal system of weig 
measures.” He points out: 

We are the largest manufacturing Nation in the w: 
Millions of dollars are invested in equipment for the ma 
facture of our various products. If we were to cha 
over to the Metric System it would be necessary to dis« 
a lot of this equipment. All our workmen have 
educated to the system which is standard today. It y 
take a lot of educational work to teach them the Met 
System: A concern I was once connected with used + 
Metric System almost entirely in the manufacture of a { 
eign motor truck. It always took considerable time to t 
new workmen the Metric System and it was necessary { 
them to procure new tools so that they could take prop: 
measurements, and a new man had to be watched ve 
closely to see that mistakes were not made. We w: 
mighty glad when it was possible to entirely throw out t} 
Metric System. 


Who’s Who—Among Our Contributors 

J. Anton E. Verkade, who gives you a somewhat dif} 
“slant” on the International Convention, is a direc 
Rotary International, a member of the Publications (Co: 
mittee, and has made several trips from Amsterdan 
Chicago, with pauses at various Rotary clubs en 
His classification is “cake and biscuits,” and his b: 
establishments, located near Amsterdam, are rated amo 
the largest industrial plants of Holland. 

E. P. Nutting, who discusses the desirability of makin 
our performance jibe with our profession, is the princi; 
of the Moline, Illinois, high school. Engaged as he 
a profession where he can observe the fruits of parent 
training, he sets forth in his article some of the most out 
standing deficiencies and suggested remedies. 

The article on “What Is Business Honesty,” wa 
unsigned because it is the rather intimate experiences of 
a well-known writer. If his name were attached to 
you would be considerably surprised, for this is very differ 
ent from the style of thing that has made him famous 
Possibly you will guess who he is—but certainly you 
appreciate his frank discussion of trade practices. 

Victor P. Richardson, the author of “Service: An Old 
Word in a New Guise,” is a Rotarian of Janesville, \\ 
consin, and is interested in other things besides the manu 
facturing of punching machines, his principal business. For 
instance, he tells you how some words have acquired new 
meaning after centuries of use—and points out some in 
teresting changes in our usage of the word “service.” 

Mary Van Kleeck is well-known for her studies of women 
in industry. Since she was graduated from Smith College, 
she took further work at Columbia, held responsible gov 
ernment posts during the war, and has done considerable 
research work for the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Joseph Lister Rutledge contributes another of those 
stories which reveal his knowledge of men and motives. He 
is the associate editor of Maclean’s Magazine, a graduate 
of Toronto University, and was at one time a commercial 
traveler. His story deals with mictaken identity and 
opportunities for good or ill. 

The article on “Renewing Our Youth” was also left un- 
signed because of its intimate chronicling. However, it is 
a bona-fide experience of a Rotarian who found new in- 
centives through his work on a boy’s club committee, and 
it tells you how a man of forty-seven discovered that he 
was not as old as he had thought. 

Robert F. Salade needs little introduction to our readers, 
for he has contributed several articles to THE ROTARIAN 
This time he tackles business from a new angle—tells you 
how much good material is wasted every year because no- 
body thinks it worth while to do a little salvaging. 

Charles Henry Mackintosh is a Chicago Rotarian whose 


profession is that of advertising and business counsellor. 


This month he contributes another of those series of « 
torials which he has written for readers of this magazin 

Harry Botsford has frequently contributed busin 
articles to this magazine. As a business writer, his w 
has thrown him in contact with many industries and indu 
trial leaders and his “open letter” in this issue, “Free R: 
to Fancy!”, will interest manufacturer and consumer a! 

George H. Corsan, who contributes “An Ounce of P 
vention,” is a professional swimming instructor. He has gi 
instruction in many U. S. cities and is a contributor 
articles on swimming and other recreational activities 
many magazines. 
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HERE is nothing in all the world quite so satisfying as thi 


y laughter of children. And nothing quite so disarming 
older minds as the spontaneity of youthful smiles. Und 
such a spell the great works of man assume a lesser significance 
it is as tf God himself leaned down and with an infinitely soft car 
breathed an eternal talisman on the countenances of children ti 
“y expressed only as the accompaniment of joy and love and peac 
~- nega and serving as a message of hope to those sufficiently attuned that 
| Bl they may see and understand. 
i a —TAYLoR ERWIN GAUTHIER. 
gf 


IF THE above picture does not coax an answering smile from you the 
insurance agent would call you a bad risk. The picture was first 
printed in Tue Rotartan in November, 1923, and since its first 
it has been reprinted far and wide in magazines, house 


appearance, 
It is being reprinted in answer to 


organs, advertising brochures, etc. 











ae aoe we " ae) special requests 
“— oe When these youngsters smiled for the camera man they were in the 
- AY kindergarten classes of the Remeura District School, Auckland, New 
wr VV Zealand [he picture first appeared on a pamphlet urging Auckland 
< citizens to provide “two-and-a-half acres of happiness” in the form 
ne of much-needed playgrounds for the school Auckland Rotarians lent 


\ active support in the drive, the necessary funds were collected, and 


(Vk at the playgrounds installed. 
» 
\ 2 : 
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“Perfect” 


Theories 


By Charles Henry Mackintosh 


OW easy it is to create a “perfect” theory! 


One does not need God-given genius to do 


that. Just ordinary human brains, slow 


and imperfect, entangled in the cords of 


heredity, passion, and prejudice as they are, wil 


suffice to produce the “perfect” theory. 


Why, even immature brains, brains of boys and 


girls who have lived so little and are so sure of 
so much, are the most excellent of forging 
grounds for “perfect” theories. 

How often, in business, the bright young man 
is compelled to conclude that his middle-aged 
employer is lacking in perspicacity because he 
will not at once consent to abandon some age 


tried but obviously imperfect practice in favo1 
of a newly “perfect” theory! 
Nor are the young the only creators of “per 


fect” theories. 

Few of us are so lacking in initiative as to be 
unable or unwilling to create and to advance, at 
a moment’s notice if need be, a “perfect” theory 
upon taxation, upon government generally, o1 
indeed, upon any problem about which our own 
past experience has given us no exact knowledge. 

It is far more difficult, if not actually impossi 
ble, to create a “perfect” theory upon some prob 
lem about which we have exact knowledge. 

Possibly this is because exact knowledge deal 
with the facts of an unknown universe, a univers« 
our knowledge of which is in a continuing condi 
tion of experimentation and rejection by error a 
we learn more and more of its precise machinery. 

Exact knowledge tends to suggest that what 
really wanted is an imperfect theory, the impe 
fections in which shall exactly match the impe1 
fections in the conditions under which it will have 
to operate; and this is a far more serious and 
intricate matter than to toss off a “perfect” the- 
ory which need take no account of the unfortunate 
facts. 

Of such are the theories of socialism and com 
munism generally—‘perfect” in terms of logical 
demonstration, but unfortunately lacking in some 
essential practical qualities when brought into 
personal contacts—for example, with the nearly 
converted socialist who was perfectly willing to 
communise imaginary land and houses but who 
had two pigs! 

“It would work if people weren’t so selfish and 
greedy!” the angry defendant declaims, and he 
is absolutely right. That is why he is wrong. 

In all our theories, then, let us seek for the 
saving imperfection. Let us remember and hold 


in-beings are far fron 


fact that im 
] 


and that ourselves also are human. 


firmy to the 


pertect, 


Let us not forget that many of our hw 
imperfections are very lovely things. There 
mercy, for example. What mercy but 


or a reversal of who 
that we must eradicate thi 
fection from our imperfect hearts? 

Is it not rather because our 
sighted, imperfect, that ‘ 
sponding quality of mercy to offset the erro: 
into which we are so often : 

Perfect justice demand 
sweeping through that 
present and future to which we have given 
name of Eternity; and have we such 


justice, and yet 
redeeming impe1 


pe rfect 


joined circle of pa 


KNOW I¢ ore 


‘THERE was One, wiser than the rest, who 

“Judge not that ye be not judged, 
whatsoever measure ye mete, it shall be mete 
unto you again.” 

Let us mete with mercy, then, that ‘ 
meet with it in our own time of need. But let 
us not forget that mercy would be an impo 
bility in a state of perfect justice—the fact n 


serve to remind us that we must 
imperfections in our theories 
cent imperfections in our natur‘é 


nave 


to offset the malet 


Perfection may well be compared to a glitt 


City of the Sun which the traveler sees far off 
across the deep valley upon a distant mount 
peak as he rounds the outer curve of a precipitou 
path upon his long, slow journey towards t 
City. 

The wise traveler looks and sighs, and smile 
perhaps, and then takes up his staff and trudg: 
along the rock-strewn path toward that gleaming 
but far-distant goal. Step by step, he dra 


nearer. 

The fool, when he sees the spires of that Cit 
of great desire gleaming in the grey 
across the valley, leaps from the path into the 
precipice and is destroyed.’ 


Perfection is not to be attained at a leap; but, 
perhaps, it shall be the last reward of a long, 
long journey. Let us travel as fast as we can, 
surely; but let us subdue and restrain all rasl 
impetuosity which would abolish the journey by 


a leap from the precipice! 

Let us be content to be imperfect, so that ou 
imperfections grow kindlier as we grow olde 
for kindly imperfections are 
wrack through which we 
our Cities of the Sun. 


rift n the clo 
may catch glimpse 
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T WAS only about a score of years 

ago that a little group of forward 

looking men met at luncheon in 

Chicago and organized the first 
Rotary Club. Today there are nearly 
two thousand clubs scattered over the 
whole world, and the total membership 
is increasing amazingly each year. This 
means that every year thousands of 
men from all callings, who have been 
attracted by what Rotary stands for, 
agree to attend meetings regularly, to 
do their part in furthering the work of 
their clubs, to accept the Rotary Motto 
“Service above Self—He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best” as their philosophy 
of life, and to put into daily practice 
in their lines of business the principles 
expressed in the Rotary Code of Ethics. 
This is a large contract to fulfill and 
some of us default on the very first 
-—attendance. Default here 
and forfeiture of 
from the de- 


item of it, 
is easily checked up, 
membership is exacted 
faulters. But whether or not a mem- 
ber treats the Rotary motto and the 
items of the Code of Ethics as any- 
thing more than so many idealistic bits 


of pleasing verbiage, only he and his 
conscience can know for certain. No 
secretary can make a record of the 


member’s performance of this part of 
his Rotary obligation. And only the 
most open and flagrant conduct in vio- 
lation of these principles will result in 
forfeiture of membership. 

But does the thing really end there? 
Is it after all a matter of concern only 
to the individual whether or not he 
makes good in his Rotary obligations? 
For answer we need only to consider 
what profession without performance 
means in other fields. 

The evil results of mere lip-service in 
religion are only too apparent. The 


religious leader who dedicates himself 
to the service of God among men and 
then betrays the confidence of his peo- 
ple by leading a worldly or dissolute 
life strikes a most deadly blow at the 
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Profession 





Performance 


By E. P. NUTTING 


finest of human aspirations and sets 
back the spiritual development of his 
generation. He is a greater menace to 
religious faith than the atheist and the 
scoffer. The religious follower, whether 
he be a professed disciple of Buddha, 
of Mohammed, or of Christ, who turns 
from his devotions and songs of praise 
of his Master and proceeds to do the 
things his Master spoke against, makes 
a mockery of his religion in the eyes of 
the world. 

The spectacle of all Christendom 
plunged into a fratricidal struggle in 
the recent World War, in which hatred 
was the uppermost emotion of men and 
destruction the chief business of na- 
tions for nearly five years, might well 
provoke the cynical Frenchman’s epi- 
gram, “Christianity has not failed,—it 
has never been tried.” And this after 
nearly two thousand years of profes- 
sion of Christian creeds and principles. 
Our missionaries will find the difficul- 
ties of spreading the Christian faith 
among the so-called “heathen” peoples 
greatly intensified by our failure as 
nations to practice what we profess. 

If we turn to the home we find the 
same results of profession without 
practice. Formal instruction of chil- 
dren in honesty, truth telling, industry, 
and the principles of clean living will 
fall on deaf ears if the practice of the 
parents does not square with their 
precepts. 

Parents with whom I have discussed 
acts of dishonesty in their children 
often tell how emphatically they have 
talked to their children about being 
truthful and honest, and yet in the 
same interview these parents in relat- 
ing incidents in dealing with their 
children in the past, or in suggesting 
lines of procedure for the future, often 
betray their own lack of truthfulness 
and squareness toward their children. 
Only the other day a father came to see 
me about his boy, whose word neither 
of us could believe, and he referred to 2 
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lie that he had told the boy to scare 


ae ae 


him into being honest. This lie involved 
me, and he told me about it so that 1 
would not inadvertently give him away 
He didn’t call it a lie, he said he had 
“storied” to the boy. Now this father 
meant well, and he seemed really to he 
lieve that he was doing his full m 
duty by his boy in exhorting him to be 
truthful and honest, without setting 
him a consistent example along thos 
lines. Many mothers that I know 
not scruple to lie to conceal the delin 
quencies of their children from 
school authorities and enable then 
escape the consequences of their act 
They profess great concern over thi 
development of character in their c! 
dren, and seem not to realize that their 
words mean nothing to their childre: 
so long as their acts speak so loudly 
and eloquently. They probably think 
their children will not notice their du- 
plicity, but the adolescent boy or gir! 
is hard to fool in such matters. They 
may say little or nothing, but they 


keen observers, and it is what they i 
observe rather than what they hear | 
that shapes their characters. t 
ARENTS cannot discuss at home th¢ : 
details of some shady business deal, i 
or boast of having cheated the tax i 


sessor, or of having violated the 
successfully, and then expect the chi! 
dren to grow up into honest law-abiding a 
citizens; and this is true no matter how : 
many verbal lessons in honesty the 
children may have had. 

It is perhaps in the field of govern- 
ment that we find the most striking 
instances of the evils resulting f: 
failure to put into practice the p! 
ciples which we profess. It took 
bloody civil war of four years to 
away with slavery and make the p! 
tice of the United States as a nat 
even partially square with its pro! 
sions regarding the political equality 
all men as expressed in the Const 
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We have yet to make good on the 
dealing with the right to “life, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” 
suffrage for all, freedom of 
ht and speech, and tolerance in 
The longer these problems 
unsolved or even unattacked, 
re bitter- will become the feeling 
yse with a grievance, and the 
ier will be the penalty that we 
ultimately have to pay for our 
of sincerity in practicing what we 
America we talk much of Ameri- 
zing our foreign-born population. 
it is dangerous to teach them the 
tents of the Constitution unless they 
ts citizens exemplifying those prin- 

es in their daily lives and in their 
contacts with each other. The 

iit is to make political cynics of 
hese foreign people, and then they are 
any unsound political or eco- 
that may be plausibly 


itl 


e fol 
ec theory 
esented. 
Patriotism is a word that, like char- 
y, covers a multitude of sins—in our 
litical life at least. In this field more 
n in any other probably, mere lip- 
ervice is accepted at its superficial 
lue with little question—while al- 
no attention is paid to perform- 
ince. Many a political demagogue has 
been elected to high largely 
ough impassioned declarations of 
undying devotion to the flag and mov- 
ng references to his 100 per cent citi 
enship, only to use his position of 
power to enrich himself at the expense 
of the people him, and, 
hat is worse, destroy the faith of the 
tizens in their governmental institu- 
ons. Officials who take an oath to 
idminister their office in the interest 
f their country, and then sell out their 
official power or influence to the high 
est bidder, are the arch traitors of their 
They do more to destroy their 
country and render vain the labor and 
forefathers than a 
Benedict Arnolds could ac- 
Arnold attacked his country 
from without, and his attack rallied all 
citizens to its stout defense; while they 
honeycomb it from within with graft 
ind corruption, leaving good citizens 
lazed and uncertain where and how to 
ype effectively with the hidden danger. 
Soldiers who proved their patriotism 
in the recent war by service rather 
than by verbal professions, returned 
home to find that their sacrifices and 
hardships had been exploited in terms 
of exorbitant prices, and the word 
“patriotism” became a bitter jest with 
them. Is it any wonder that in Amer- 
ica for example, they now demand leg- 
slation that shall conscript labor and 
capital as well as life in any future 
var that their country may enter? 
It is much easier to salute the flag 
ind sing the national anthem ihan to 


office 


who elected 


nation. 


acrifices of its 
thousand 
complish. 
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work unselfishly for the 
perhaps without even the hope of recog 
nition; and it is far easier to march 
In patriotic parades and 
one’s own country than to pay one’s 
full allotment of willingly 


and cheerfully. Both of these mani 
festations of loyalty are praiseworthy, 
but if we stop with the lip-service, and 
fail to live lives of patriotic service, 
we must remember that we brand our 


selves as hypocrites in the eyes of our 


fellows, and thereby go far toward 
destroying the cause for which we pro 
fess devotion, however sincere we may 
feel ourselves to be. 


Workers 
minded of the 


who are frequently re 
importance of giving 

fair day’s work for a fair day’s wages 
will not do so if their wages are by no 
means proportionate to their contribu 
uion to the industry; that there is no 
chance for them to be reasonably secure 
in their old age. Of course, the converse 
of this proposition equally true, no 
employer will be apt to share profits 
unless he gets the cooperation of his 
employees. But the employer is in the 

P 


best position to set the example, and the 


longer he refrains from doing so the 
& g 


more chance he gives the professional 
agitator. 
unusual] 


Similarly the possession of 


talent in any of the professions carries 
with it the implication of unusual re- 
sponsibility for the training of young 
practitioners. No young doctor or law 
yer who finds the ablest men of his pro 
fession using their skill for unworthy 


motives can have the highest induce 
ment to follow the great traditions con- 
nected with the practice of law or medi- 


cine. 


OTARY, as I see it, is a great, 
world-wide attempt to put into more 
complete practice some of the teachings 
of the greatest of all our leaders; teach- 
ings even the imperfect observance of 


wy 











common good, 


hurrah for 


y 
which has completely altered the course 
of h.story and has apparently changed 
some of the most deeply-rooted t 
human nature itself. lt ( 
these principles into th 
ness, a field whose independence o 
field of ethics h i b en el l ( 
since the beginnings of commerce by 
the saying “Business 1 "; and 

ving that the ol ) been 

L yng bas iat not “Se é 
Self but “Service { 
only good ¢ hies, but a n b 
ne pol \ that | t gy adou 1 ne 
economic era, and an a ince pro 
erity 1 happine ] é rl 
i nevel een 

As business and prof nal men we 
nu realize t] ta n € must 
hole-hearte lly commi ] ¢ oO 
the support of this great movement, not 


by admiration of the phraseology in 


hich its program couched, but by 
} 
reading into those phrass 
tation in terms of our own dally rk, 
] . ] 
and in terms of our own relation p 


with our fellow 
Let me quote from the Rotary Code of 
Rota 


Ethics: “It i my duty 


‘To realize that I am a busine 


man and ambitious to succeed; but 
that I am first an ethical man, and 
wish no succe that not tounas 

on the highest justice and morality 


“Te hold that the exchange of 
my goods, my service and my idea 


for profit is legitimate and ethical, 
provided that all parti 
change are benefited thereby. 

‘To use my best endeavors to 
elevate the standards of the 
tion in which I am engaged, and so 
to conduct my affai that others 
in my vocation may find it wise, 
profitable and conducive happi 
ness to emulate my example. 


oaer 


ro consider no persor al succe 


legitimate or ethical hich i e 
cured by taking unfair advantage 
of certain opportunities in the so 
cial order that ire absolutely 


denied others.” 

These are great principle 
with great clearne ind force. If we 
are real Rotarians, able and 
make good on our obligations to our 
organization, we must constantly ask 
“What precisely do these 
principles mean to me in my daily life 


and u ork?” 


ourselves, 


On our answer to this question will 
depend the future of Rotary hether 
it will be drugged by the soothing nai 


cotic of profession without perform 
inks slowly 


uselessness; or 


ance until it into impotent 


whether it will ving 


the whole world along with it to a fi 


plane of living, not by virtue of it 
professed aims, but through the irre 
sistible power of the example of its 


members. 
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What Is Business 
Honesty? / 


Reminiscences 
of a 
Business Man 


Tllust 7 { (7 Price 
O THE best of my 
know ledge and belief I 
have not done a dishon 
est thing for many 


years, nor one bordering on dis 
honesty. On the other hand the 


profession in which I now find 


myself is one in which the re 


wards of dishonesty are ex 
tremely trivial and the penalties 
so inevitable and _ destructive 
that 


That I am honest may be nothing much 


a man is a fool to be dishonest. 
to my credit. 
On the 


basically 


hand I believe I am 
that 


mean that it is 


other 
most men 


easier to 


honest, and 


are. I do not 
we have an artificial 
but that 


inclines 


be honest, or that 
we 
us 


preference for honesty, 


have something in us that 
honesty if 
equal, and even when being honest is 
profitable than being 
human nature 


toward everything else is 


somewhat less 
dishonest. It is 


has to be 


a bit of 


that worn before we 


can do dishonest things without hesita- 


away 


tion and without compunctions. 


To me the wonder is that so many 
men remain as honest at heart as they 
do. By this I mean that the young 
men, especially those beginning  busi- 
ness careers, so often find themselves 


with 
so entirely at variance with the abso- 
lute honesty they have learned to be- 
lieve general. mothers, Sunday 
schools, college ethics and so on do not 
take into account the fact that there is 
honesty and yet another honesty. 

I am inclined to think there is more 
absolute honesty in business now than 
when I a young man beginning 
life. In the field in which I began my 
The wide- 
“nackage goods” has 
made this The amazing 
thing, to me, is that so many young 
men who took up business twenty-five 
or thirty years ago remained as honest 
In those days there were 
” and in 


’ 


confronted standards of honesty 


Good 


was 


career I am sure there is. 


spread use of 


inevitable. 


as they did. 
“tricks in all trades but ‘ours’, 
“ours” there always ‘customs’ 
that were not considered dishonest by 
To the boys enter- 


were 


those in the trade. 


ing these businesses some of them just 
out of school, these customs must have 


varying custom to put 
the big apples at the 
top of the barrel... .” 
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it was an un- i> 


seemed, as they did to me, not quite 
honest. When, as he soon did, the boy 
learned that these things were always 
done, and done by reputable merchants, 
it must have been inevitable that his 
basic honesty was weakened somewhat. 
It may have been all very well for the 
boy to learn that it was an unvarying 
custom to put the big apples at the top 
of the barrel, that everyone did it and 
that the customer expected the small 
apples to be hidden in the middle of 
the barrel, and that it was therefore 
“honest” enough, but it would almost 
surely lead the boy to feel there was 
nothing wrong in putting the smallest 
of everything in the middle of barrels. 
It does not taken long for “trade cus- 
toms” to edge over into “life customs.” 

My first experience in business was 
in a coffee-and-spice mill in a small 
town; later I had experience in a 
wholesale grocery in the same town. 
The owners of both these businesses 
were thoroughly “honest.” 
have never known two men more fair 
and honest at heart than the two who 
conducted the coffee-and-spice milling 
business. 

One of the first things I learned 
there was that the spice mill made and 
sold three grades of pepper and other 
spices. These were labeled “Pure,” 
“Strictly Pure,” and “Absolutely 
Pure,” and were sold at proportion- 
ately increasing prices. It should be 
evident that if a thing is “pure” noth- 
ing could be purer, but that was not 
applicable to ground condiments in 
those days. I do know that our “Pure” 
pepper had quite a little real pepper 
in it, and I believe the “Absolutely 
Pure” pepper had at least 50 per cent 
real pepper. The rest was what was 
known in the trade as “P. D.” What 
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was I 


get ee a do not remember 
may have been ground coconut 

I do remember that my employer 
annoyed when a shortage in the co 
nut crop raised the price of that 
terant. 
that the ground coconut-shells, bs 
reddish, must have been used to 
terate the ground cinnamon, alth 
I seem to remember that we gro 
our own adulterant for that, u 
cassia buds, which were cheaper t 
that 


came tl 


Common-sense seems to tel] 


stick cassia. I do remember 
steward of our local hotel 
one day to see if he could not get si 
really pure pepper for use in his ! 
kitchen, and we ground some fo: 
with the result that the cook ruin 
an entire dinner. No one 
pure pepper in those days and did 
know how to use it. 


ever 


UR mustard was diluted with “mu 

tard flour,” which was must 
yellow in color and came in barrels. |! 3 
remember that one of the regret / 
the managers of the spice mill was t 
we had no machine for pulveri. 
mace. Mace is the inner lining of | 
hull of the nutmeg, or so I was t 
and is so oily it will not grind t 
powder, but has to be beaten in 
stamping machine. We had 
machine and could not powder our 0 
mace and had to sell it rather pu 
which was a misfortune. 

Our roasted coffee we sold 
terated, in the whole bean, 
because we did not know of an adu 
terant until too late. One of o 
wholesale grocers put in a coffee roa 
er and I remember how amused 
were when one of our traveling sal 
men came in with a pocketful of in 
tation whole-bean coffee. He had be« 
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ng cars at a nearby junction and 
a dozen or so barrels on the 
m marked for this competitor. 
the heads had been crushed into 
rrel, disclosing the contents, and 
estigated it. It proved to be hard 
rnels the exact size and shape 
fee beans, even to the little in- 
line down the middle, but com- 
| of some substance that had never 
. coffee plantation. As nearly as 
ould ascertain it was flour and 
ry. It was to be presumed—and 
lid so presume—that this false 
was to be mixed with real coffee 
order to put an article of “coffee” 
the market at a catchily low price. 
is false coffee was much heavier 
genuine roasted coffee. Fifty 
inds of it would weigh fifty pounds, 
ourse, but it would not half fill a 
lation fifty-pound bag. This could 
overcome by using a very low grade 
imported coffee with it. In those 
iys—I do not know how it is now— 
e particular brand of coffee that we 
ised contained a large proportion of 
id” grain. These were the coffee 
; in which the two real coffee beans 
| withered before maturing. They 
eighed almost nothing. In a very low 
grade of this imported coffee there was 
. large proportion of these “dead” 
grains, with the result that any given 
eight of this grade bulked unusually 
ge. In roasting these low 
grades over a hot fire, or too 
rapidly, these dead grains 
orched or burned outright, but 
by using a low heat and roast- 
g the coffee slowly these grains 
remained intact. With this bulky 
low-grade stuff the false flour- 
and-chicory coffee beans could 
be mixed, bringing the bulk to 
about normal for the weight. 


nA 


In whole-bean roasted coffee 


we did not bother with “trade 
customs,” if there were any, ex- 
cept that we discovered that 
eggs not too fresh gave the 


roasted coffee a polish equal to 
that given by eggs just laid by 
A rich glossy polish was 
much desired on roasted coffee 
then and was secured by throw- 
ing a bowl of sugar water and 
egg into the huge roaster cylin- 
ler just as the coffee was thor- 
oughly roasted and ready to be 
dumped out. On the whole I 
don’t believe we used very many 
very bad eggs in that way. We 
found there was not much sav- 
ing. We discovered that bad 
eggs were sent to Chicago in 
bulk and used there by the bak- 
I understand there are now 
not only laws that prohibit that 
ise, but that long ago the bak- 
ers through their trade organi 
zations outlawed this and many 


a hen. 


ers. 
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lesser evil practices. It is no longer 
“honest” to use bad eggs in cheap cake. 

When it came to ground roasted cof- 
could. Ground 
roasted coffee in pound packages first 
came our from Chicago 
and we were quick to meet that com- 
petition. The not in 
but in paper packages, and these ran 


fee we cid the best we 


into market 


coffee was cans 
rather larger than the pound packages 
of bean coffee, because the ground cof- 
fee bulked We our own 
ground-coffee package but we 
also had “stock” which the 
name of the retail dealer could be 
printed. Many of our customers liked 
this and we kept their labels in stock 
and filled them when the orders came 
in. A case of this coffee was one hun- 
dred pound packages. The ground cof- 
fee retailed at twenty-five cents a pack- 


larger. had 
labels 


labels on 


age and when green coffee took a big 
jump in price, as it did one year, it 
became impossible to supply a pound 
of ground coffee to sell for a quarter of 
a dollar at retail. 

Our salesmen told us the retailers 
simply had to have a ground coffee to 
sell for a quarter to meet competition, 
and our coffee “roasterist’”—as he 
called himself—began experimenting. 
First and last he roasted samples of 
every grain on the cereal calendar, but 
he finally decided that roasted barley, 
mixed judiciously with ground chicory, 





“There, dad baste it,” he yelled. 
them seeds!” 


“Look at 


ll 


for real cof- 
a proportion 


substitute 
with 


made the best 
fee. This he mixed 
of ground coffee, the mixture depend- 
ing on the price the retailer wanted to 
was reached when one 


pay. The limit 
of our customers—he must have been 
an up-and-ceming fellow—said he 


wanted ground coffee he could retail at 
twenty cents and make a profit, and he 
didn’t care what was in the package. 
He got solid barley, not even chicory 


in it. And we never had a complaint! 


N all my experience I never found 

my employers giving false weight or 
false count. To do that would not be 
In both places our scales were 
all tested regularly and sealed by the 
local officials, and we paid a fee for 
having this done. Please remember 
that I did not consider that any of 
these things I am mentioning had even 
a taint of dishonesty. In the matter of 
weights and measures I remember but 
two or three things that might possibly 
be considered “trade customs” in the 
meaning I have indicated. In 
these we were, in a sense, the victims. 
We bought nuts from the 
and they came to us in huge tough bags 
of heavy jute. When these nuts were 
high in price we got nothing but nut 
in the bags; when they were low in 


honest. 


one of 


importers 


price we always found a greater or le 

number of cow bones in the bags. The 
proportion of cow bones depend 
ed on the price of the nuts. | 
that the 
tive, felt he was growing nuts 
at starvation 


suppose “honest” na 


wages anyway, 


and that there was a certain 
price below which he could not 
supply a full bag. When the 





price got below that he gave the 
starvation limit of real nuts and 
filled the rest of the 
old bones. It seemed to be a 
recognized custom. We merely 
added the bones to our cost-and- 
selling prices and went merrily 
on our way, casting the dried 
bones into the alley. 


bag with 


In the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness the profit on sugar 
extremely small. Sugar formed 
a share of most country grocers’ 
business out of all proportion to 
his total sales, and the price of 
sugar was one of the few prices 
he kept constantly in mind. He 
was buying sugar every day. For 
this reason he based his idea of 
the wholesaler’s general prices 
on the price of sugar. If one 
salesman quoted granulated 
sugar at 9% cents, and the other 
at 9% cents the first man got 
the sugar order and, as the 
sugar formed the largest weight 
of any shipment, he ordered his 
other from the same 
house. (Continued on page 40) 
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He studied the face before him with steady eyes. 
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It explained so many things. 
line, it was his own face, but incredibly mean and crafty. 
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Feature for feature, line for 


Winds of Chance 


HE train came to a stop with 
grinding of brakes and a sud- 

den lurch that waked Tom 
Canning from his uneasy slum- 

ber. He looked out of the window with 
a drowsy interest and, in the shifting 
crowd before him, saw his own face 
staring back at him in blank surprise. 
It startled him, and brought him to 


Illustrations by Roy fisher 


his feet with a sudden impulse to study 
that face more closely. But when he 
looked again, the face was gone. He 
seated himself again, with a_ short 
laugh. “Dreaming,” he said. His 
mind took up again its own bitter re- 
flections, crowding out the momentary 
interest. 

It was late afternoon when he alight- 
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ed at Edendale. 
purpose in his destination. He h 
chosen it merely because the name | 
caught his fancy. But as he glan 
about him he was satisfied; it seen 
so friendly and unhurried. 

As he hesitated, wondering wh 
way to turn, a figure broke from t 
crowd at the end of the platform a1 


There was no settl 
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‘rying toward him with a 
imbling gait. He was a little 
old, but his face was pink 

led like a baby’s. 
Mr. Jerry!” he chirped, “Why 
,!” His eyes sparkled with ex- 
“The old 
| be sur- 
ne con- 
. the high- 
toneless 
the deaf. 
id seized 
ng’s bag, 
is to his 
strances, .. 
will be sur- 
‘he kept 
“will 


iting, 
irprised.” 

Canning found 

elf hurried 

1 dilapidated 
rriage with 
xed feelings of 
amusement and 
innoyance. But 
his efforts at 
explanation were 
irowned in voluable words of welcome. 

They had left the business section of 
the town, and had come to a long street, 
verhung by towering elms. Again there 
ame to Canning that sense of friendli- 
Even the gates swung open on 
the wooden sidewalk with a careless 
sense of inviting hospitality. 

\s they drew up, Canning had time 
to notice a tall, slightly stooped figure 
yn the porch before the house; noticed 
his quick start of surprise and saw 
him come swiftly down the walk. 

He waited uncomfortably for the in- 
evitable moment of explanation. But 
the old doctor never hesitated. “Jerry, 
my boy,” he said, with just the suspi- 
cion of a tremor in his voice, ‘Welcome 
1ome!”’ 

Canning felt the firm hand tremble 
in his own, felt the old doctor’s arm 
about his shoulder, soft as a caress, 
30 that a tightness came to his throat; 
and the words of explanation died on 
his lips. It was so that he came into 

new life. 

As he stood in the dim hallway, he 
truggled to free himself from the 
misty sense of being someone else. “I’m 
orry,” he began, but the old doctor cut 
lm short: 

“Leave all that, Jerry,” he said 
lowly, “leave it all until we have had 
tea.” Then his face brightened with 
his ready smile. Martha will never for- 
give me,” he said. He raised his voice: 
“Martha!” he called. “Jerry—Jerry’s 
ome home,” 

\ doorway opened at the rear of the 
| and a stout figure came hurrying 

wiping trembling hands on her 
ron. In a moment her arms were 


+ 


ut him, and Canning felt a tear 
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splash on his cheek. Then she was gone 
again the behind 
her, but her: will be ready 
in just a ‘ 
ears with a happy sense 


and door slammed 


“Supper 
still in .his 


minute,” 


rang 


of familiarity 


and 


possession 
“You see,” said the 

old doctor. 
“There’s been a 
mistake,” Canning 
voice 
afraid, 


mis- 


his own 
“Tm 


serious 


hear 
saying, 
now, a 
take—” 
doctor's 
troubled at 


The old 


face grew 


that. 

“Even so,” he said 
soberly, “I can’t think 
of any mistake that 
would make us less 
glad to have you 
home.” 

That meal lived 
long in his memory. 
The dining-room, 


with its old-fashioned, 
high-backed chairs, 
its fire burning 
at one end, was to become a familiar 
scene to him; but he never quite over- 
came that first sharp sense of unreality. 
It was so that he saw it at this time, 
as he sat at one end of the table look- 
ing into the cheery face of the old doc- 
tor, and seeing Martha moving, heavily, 
about the table, ordering the details of 
the meal. 

It was a pleasant event to Canning 
for, in the restlessness of the past 
weeks, his meals had. been few and 
fragmentary. The old doctor ate little, 
but sat there recounting the gossip of 
the town. “Myra 


and 


Burns has had an- 
other baby—a_ boy, 
too, the twelfth. The 


twelve tribes,” he said 
with a chuckle. “Re- 
member old Abe Hen- 
nesey? Fell out of an 
apple tree a month or 
so ago—had no right 
to be there at his age 
—broke his leg. Serve : 
him right if he never 


walked again,” he n 
said, testily, then: \ 
“Going about as well , 
as ever,” he continued 4 
after a pause. x i 


The room was grow 
ing dark, and Martha 
came in with a lamp. 
It had a globe, yellow 
and bulbous, remind- 
ing one of a harvest moon. 

“Nelly’s going blind,” said the old 
doctor. 

Canning caught at the first familiar 
name. Nelly and George had come often 
into the conversation. He placed them, 











Eileen 


now. George, evidently the pink-faced 
old man who had captured him at the 
station, and Nelly, the somnolent horse. 
The old man had spoken to her, caress 
ingly, by that name. 

“She stumbled the 


on way here to 


night,” he said, glad to be able to add 
something to the conversation. 


smiled and nodded. 


my 


The old doctor 
“Old Nelly’ll last 
cheerily. 

He rambled on. 
see me this morning. 
up now—a dear girl,” he said softly. 
caught the old doctor’s 
There was an eagerness there, 
“A dear girl,” he 


time,” he said 
“Eileen was over to 
She’s quite grown 


Canning 
glance. 
almost an appeal. 
repeated, “and prettier than ever.” 

Sitting there, his mind a jumble of 
Canning 


new wondered 


just where Eileen came into the scheme 


impressions, 


of things. His mind caught at one 
thought; ‘“She’ll know—beyond any 
doubt, she’ll know.” 

It was some time later. They were 
sitting in the doctor’s study. It was 


a comfortable room; a great bookcase 
occupied one end, filled with a motley 
array of books, dusty and dog-eared 

a manual of surgery elbowing a copy 
of The Newcomes, dishevelled from 
much use. Good servants good 


friends, Canning thought. 


and 


A DISORDERED desk with a litter of 

papers and pipes stood against one 
wall, and opposite it a glass cabinet, 
evidently appropriated from some din- 
ing-room, filled with an array of shin- 
ing instruments. In a far corner a 
bass viol leaned against the wall, and 
before the desk two chairs sagging on 
uncertain springs. 

“You had some 
thing you wanted 
to say?” The old 
doctor had faced 
other men in this 
room, had 
something to say 
that they dreaded 
to put into words. 
“No one will dis 
turb us here,” he 
said gently. 

Canning turned 
uneasily in his 
chair, and rose 
and stood before 
the old man, who 
looked up at him 
with quiet affec- 


who 


= 


ME 


i le 





tion. 

“Tt’s not easy to 
tell you, now,” he 
said slowly. “I 
don’t just know how to begin, but I 
suppose the simplest way is the best. 
You have all made a mistake. I am 
not Jerry Carleton. I am Thomas Bar- 
tram Canning—Tom Canning.” 

The old doctor’s face went suddenly 





— 











She did not turn as he entered, but stood there, very white and still, looking straight before her, with 
horror-stricken eyes—into his own face, yet not his own. 


white, and, with his hands on Can- 
ning’s shoulder, turned him so that the 
light shone upon his face. There was 
trouble on the old trouble and 
a reviving unhappiness, but nothing of 
uncertainty. 

“You are Jerry Carleton to me,” he 


face, 


said, slowly. 

But Canning shook his head. “I am 
here by chance—the purest chance. You 
must understand that. Your man picked 
me up at the station—gave me no 
chance to explain. I was a stranger— 
I’m afraid I took advantage of that to 
gain some assistance. I wanted to lo- 
cate here; and thought perhaps you 
might suggest a place to stay. I meant 


to explain all that to you at once. I 
should have explained. I do not need 
to go into the reasons that bring me 
here.” There was a hint of bitterness 
in his tone, and the old doctor scanned 
his face more narrowly. 

Canning faced that glance steadily. 
“Are you still certain?” he asked. 

“T have not seen you for a long time 
—for three years. You are changed, 
more changed,” he said, as though 
speaking to himself, “than I would have 
believed. You are,” he hesitated for a 
word. “You are what I had hoped 
you might be,” he said softly, “I thank 
God for that.” 

“T could prove who I am,” Canning 


said, slowly, “but I would rather not 


Perhaps you would tell me why 
think I am—the other.” 

“I have been father and moth: 
you since you were five.” 

Canning nodded. “Could you té 
it all—from the beginning—if you 
mind,” he added. 

“It’s very simple, Jerry,” the old 
tor began, then hesitated. “You | 
lot to fight. You had bad bloo 


you. Perhaps I should have told | 
that long ago. I’m sorry—so s 
he said. 

“Then there is no blood rela 
ship?” 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Workers’ Share 


A description of a partnership plan that is solving 
the problems of labor in an industrial concern 


By MARY VAN KLEECK 


Director, Department of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation 


t financially safe for a company 
permit its wage-earning em- 
jloyees to vote on questions of 
hop management? Do the work- 
ish to have this share of respon- 
ty? Lacking technical training 
xperience in the usual problems 
isiness, has their judgment value 
the business manager? If given 
r to decide policies, will they use 
to increase their own wages and 
lecrease working hours regardless 
f the financial condition of the busi- 
Will they have consideration 
for the interests of stockholders? 
Considerable light is thrown on these 
important questions in a series of 
studies started by the Russell Sage 
Foundation in 1919, the first of which 
are now being published. These in- 
vestigations covered the Partnership 
Plan of the Dutchess Bleachery at 
Wappingers Falls, New York, the In- 
dustrial Representation Plan of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in 
its coal mines and in its steel works, 
the Works Council of Rock Island Ar- 
senal, which is owned 


9 
ness 


Partnership Plan was introduced under 
such unfavorable conditions in the 
Dutchess Bleachery that its practical 
success in this plant indicates the pos- 
sibility of securing equally, if not more, 
favorable results in almost any indus- 
trial property through equally sincere 
and efficient efforts. 

The Dutchess Bleachery is one of 
the largest mills of this kind in Amer- 
ica, usually employing about 600 work- 
ers—450 men and 150 women—includ- 
ing a considerable number of Italians. 
The Partnership Plan was adopted in 
1918 by the new owners of the busi- 
ness. They had bought the plant from 
the family which had established it 
nearly 100 years before. 

Familiar causes of unrest had exist- 
ed among the workers—long hours, low 
wages, and bad living conditions. The 
workers were restive and suspicious. 
The firm seemed to them to have no 
interest in them as human beings. 
They felt insecure in their employment. 
A man could be discharged by the fore- 
man without notice, and with no ex- 


planation. As the bleachery is the chief 
industry in the town, discharge often 
forced a man to break up his home 
and to move his family to another com- 
munity. 

When the new owners took over the 
plant they had no means of knowing 
the state of mind of the workers. 
Naturally, they laid plans at once to 
make the business as profitable as pos- 
sible.” They erected a new mill. They 
engaged a new executive staff. Arbi- 
trary rules and decisions began to give 
way to friendliness and consideration. 
Where suspicion had prevailed before, 
pleasant personal relationships devel- 
oped between foremen and workers. 


for several years, however, the need 
for forming more than pleasant per- 
sonal relationships was not recognized. 
Back of the discontent of the workers 
were two large problems which confront 
industry generally today—insecurity of 
employment and the lack of any definite 
plan of representing the point of view 
of wage-earning employees when wage 
rates, hours of work, 





and conducted by the 
federal government, 
and the employment 
policies of William Fi- 
lene’s Sons Company in 
their Boston store, be- 
sides brief surveys of a 


A Partnership Plan 


That Works 


and other conditions in 
the plant are decided 
upon. Added to these 
problems was the dilap- 
idated condition of the 
company-owned houses, 
in which most of the 


dozen other plants in a 
variety of industries. 

This article will deal 
briefly with the first of 
these reports to be com- 
pleted—the Partnership 
Plan of the Dutchess 
Bleachery, Inc., at Wap- 
pingers Falls, New 
York, undoubtedly one 
of America’s most sig- 
nificant experiences in 
wage-earners’ partici- 
pation in management. 
The full report of the 
Dutchess Bleachery ex- 
periment, now in its 
sixth year, will be is- 
sued shortly by the 
Russell Sage Founda- 
non, 

The significance of 
this experiment, inso- 
far as industry gen- 
erally is concerned, lies 
in the fact that the 





‘THE partnership plan worked out by the Dutchess Bleachery, 

Inc., of Wappingers Falls, New York, is one of the most 
interesting of the cooperative plans recently studied by spec- 
ialists of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


A friend told one of the officers of the Dutchess Bleachery 
that “no business is run on ethical principles.” This roused the 
official to the point where he made a thorough study of employer- 
employee relations. His conclusion was that industry failed to 
satisfy the needs of its employees on three counts: 

1. The managers of large operations lack personal contacts 
with their own employees. Without these contacts they are 
unable to understand the points of view of the wage-earner or to 
see how disadvantageous conditions affect them. 

2. Industry provides no stimulus to creative work. The 
worker is limited to one small job and has no information about 
the industry as a whole, nor can he see his’ share in it. The 
prosperity of the business seems to him to be quite independent 
of his own efficiency. 

3. Not only does the worker fail to see that his small task is 
important in total production, but he is skeptical as to whether 
he receives his share of the earnings of the business. He knows 
that the foreman can tell him tonight that there will be no work 
for him tomorrow. He does not feel that he has any permanent 
place in the business. He has no permanent stake in industry, 
no information about its financial condition, and hence no 
stimulus to a sense of responsibility. 

Having arrived at these conclusions this official and his col- 
leagues set to work to remedy matters. How well they succeeded 
is told in this story of the partnership plan. 








workers lived. They had 
been badly built, and 
considerations of econ- 
omy had left them to 
deteriorate into unsani- 
tary living places. Un- 
der these conditions the 
employees were not 
happy, nor did they feel 
any personal interest in 
the success of the busi- 
ness. Enlarged profits 
did not have any tangi- 
ble results in improv- 
ing their living condi- 
tions, decreasing their 
hours of work, or in- 
creasing their wages. 
Fortunately, the new 
owners of the Dutchess 
Bleachery were men of 
vision, fitted to under- 
stand human needs in 
the work shop. They 
also had broad experi- 
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ence in the successful management 
of industrial enterprises, owning four 
other mills. One of the officers of the 
company had been led to make an 
analysis of industrial organization chal- 
lenged by a remark of a friend of his 
who had declared that no industry was 
run on ethical principles. His analysis 
led to the conclusion, in which other ac- 
tive directors concurred, that industry 
failed to satisfy the needs of its em- 
ployees on three counts: 

First: The managers of large oper- 
ations lack personal contacts with their 
own employees. Without these con- 
tacts they are unable to understand 
the points of view of the wage-earner 
or to see how disadvantageous condi- 
tions affect them. 

Second: Industry provides no stim- 
ulus to creative work. The worker is 
limited to one small job and has no 
infermation about the industry as a 
whole, nor can he see his share in it. 
The prosperity of the business seems 
to him to be quite independent of his 
own efficiency. 

Third: Not only does the worker 
fail to see that his small task is im- 
portant in total production, but he is 
skeptical as to whether he receives his 
share of the earnings of the business. 
He knows that the foreman can tell 
him tonight that there will be no work 
for him tomorrow. He does not feel 
that he has any permanent place in 
the business. He has no permanent 
stake in industry, no information about 
its financial condition, and hence no 
stimulus to a sense of responsibility. 

The Partnership Plan, as gradually 
evolved in the Dutchess Bleachery, was 
directed toward remedying these three 
defects. It aimed to give the workers 
a voice in the conduct of the business, 
to give them current information on 
the success of the business, and to 
share profits with them, besides pro- 
viding funds in advance to enable the 
business to make payments to both 
stockholders and wage-earners in peri- 
ods of industrial depression. 


HE participation of employees in the 

conduct of the business is secured 
through three boards: 

(1) The Board of Operatives: It 
consists entirely of employees, elected 
by their fellow-workers. It has en- 
tire charge of the company houses, de- 
ciding upon all requests for repairs 
and other details connected with their 
management. Provisions for recreation 
and for education, not only for em- 
ployees but for the whole village, are 
under its supervision. It is also the 
channel for presenting to the manage- 
ment any grievances of individuals or 
of groups of workers in the Bleachery. 

(2) The Board of Management: 


This is a joint body composed equally 
of employees elected by the Board of 
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Uperatives, and stockholders chosen by 
the Board of Directors. All impor- 
tant questions relating to the conduct 
of the Bleachery, such as rates of 
weges and hours of work, are decided 
by this board. 

(3) The Board of Directors, which 
is elected by the stockholders, consists 
ot representatives of the operatives, the 
town of Wappingers Falls, and the 








cep BAT the employees very quickly 
realized the financial problems 
of the Board of Directors was evi- 
denced in their decisions as members 
of the Board of Managers. They sug- 
gested such methods of increasing effi- 
ciency as time-clocks, foremen’s con- 
ferences, and mass-meetings. Together 
with representatives of the stockhold- 
ers they elected the present manager 
and superintendent of the mill, and 
the successful conduct of the plant 
by these men demonstrated the good 
judgment of the employees, for it was 
their representatives who actually sug- 
gested the new executives. The whole 
tenor of their participation has been 
not ‘How much can we get out of the 
bleachery for ourselves?’ but ‘What 
can we do to make this a successful 
and efficient business enterprise for 
everyone concerned.’ ” 








stockholders. It formulates the finan- 
cial policies of the company. 

To meet the problem of insecurity 
of employment, sinking funds are set 
aside to pay part wages when workers 
are idle because of industrial depres- 
sion, and also to pay a return on the 
investment of ‘stockholders. A direct 
stake in the success of the business is 
insured through an equal sharing of 
profits by stockholders and wage-earn- 
ers. Finally, in accordance with the 
procedure of a practical business part- 
nership, the books are open to em- 
ployees and they are kept continually 
informed concerning the state of the 
business. 

At a mass meeting of the employees, 
the treasurer of the company explained 
in detail the idea of the Partnership 
Plan. First he defined the three groups 
which, in his opinion, make up a com- 
pany, using the Dutchess Bleachery as 
an illustration: (1) The manufactur- 
ing group, composed of all those who 
work fur the company at Wappingers 
Falls; (2) The selling and administra- 
tive group, composed of all persons 
working elsewhere for the company, 
such as salesmen, officers, accountants, 
and those engaged in clerical and other 
work; (3) The group which supplies 
the property and the capital to oper- 
ate it. 


Relationships between these three 
groups, he said, should be “those of 
partners.” It was necessary at this 


Marci: g5 


point to define what partnership 
Indeed, an explanation of the | 
of the owners was due the wo <r: 
For almost a century the pra: 

this plant, as in many other ind 

had been for the workers to go t 
their daily rounds of so many 

at so much per hour, with no y 

any phase of the business. Now 
meeting was called to invite 
wage-earners to become partners. \ 
strike had occurred. Naturally the 
workers were both curious and 
picious. They listened eagerly 

new plan was explained to them. 


PARTNERSHIP required first, said 
treasurer, a fair share in the rx 
sibility of management for each partn 

“In a partnership each partner 
shares the responsibility of manage. 
ment, by taking charge of that divisio: 
of the business which he is best qua! 
ified to handle. One partner may di- 
rect the finances, another the buying, 
another the selling, another may check 
the credits for all customers, another 
the advertising end—each that part of 
the work for which he has prepared 
himself or for which he is naturally 
best fitted. So here at Wappingers 
Falls your Board of Operatives, repre 
senting you and chosen by you, man 
age the questions of housing, recreation, 
education, etc., just the matters whi 
they are best qualified to manage.” 

Partnership requires, in the second 
place, the treasurer said, that eac! 
partner be informed of the earnings 
and other phases of the business: 

“Partners are entitled to know th 
general results of their joint efforts 
and here, again, your Board of Oper- 
atives, as your representatives, will 
be fully informed of the results of the 
year’s business, receiving the report of 
the net earnings (prepared by inde- 
pendent auditors) just as does th 
Board of Directors.” 

The third essential in a real partner 
ship, he said, is that “partners shar 
in the final net profits of the company 
after all proper expenses have been 
paid. Ry 

Does this sound like too radical a 
change in the status of wage-earners 
in business? 

As a matter of fact, it has proved 
to be a sensible and practical plan cor 
dealing with the causes of friction 
which are familiar to every industrial 
manager. The new owners, as we have 
pointed out, had taken over a plant 
characterized by lack of morale among 
the employees as a result of prev ous 
management, general discontent du: to 
low wages and long hours of work 
bad housing conditions, and the abs: 1: 
of recreational facilities in the tow 

Discontent due to housing condit ns 
would have (Continued on page °5) 
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 otary and Its Convention: Through 
European Eyes 


IE weeks ago a 
ooklet was sent to 
from Cleveland, 
the city where we are 
to have our annual 
convention in June, 
telling me what won- 
sights I was going to 
f I happened to go in 
next. On showing this 
ation to some friends, 
iestion arose: What 
advantage for us, as 
embers in Rotary of the 
tinent of Europe, to go 
so far to attend “an ordi- 
y mass-meeting?” 
Ordinary mass - meeting, 
I leed! 
I grew quite indignant 
en I heard this, and so 
| some of my friends who 
| attended the fast-grow- 
ng annual conference of the 
English Rotary Clubs at 
Torquay last year. Never in 
my life have I been so im- 
pressed as when I was sit- 
ting in the assembly-hall at 
the Saint Louis Convention 
1923 on the opening 
night. To see the thousands 
of Rotarians and their ladies 
ome in, looking for seats in 
in orderly way; to hear the happy 
1ughter and the animated talk all 
around you; and to know that you are 
imong friends — friends, who would 
every one of them give a helping hand, 
f they were asked to do so, is in itself 
worth a fortnight’s trip across the 
Ocean and the American Continent. 
But that is not all! When I recall 
the hours which followed that night 
and the following days, I can still get 
that wonderful thrill which one feels 
as a little boy, when a long cherished 
wish is fulfilled, which has been ex- 
pressed many a time, but which has 
ever been considered as something un- 
ittainable. 


Many a large meeting have I at- 
tended, many a speech have I heard, 
but never have I sat for hours in a 
hall with thousands of men in a tem- 
perature passing 90 degrees F., where 
the attention was constantly held by 
speakers, who not only knew' how to 
leliver addresses, but who delivered 
them in a way which was full of con- 
vincing evidence of their sincerity. 
Many a time have I seen a man, who 


< 
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certainly was past the baby stage, with 
tears in his when a_ speaker 
touched a soft corner in his heart, or 
perhaps just spoke of something at 
which he had been at fault, and which 
was brought home to him in a way 
in which he would have objected had 
it been said to him privately. 

I frankly admit that I went home 
from that wonderful meeting with 
many a silent promise to do this or 
that in a different way in the future, 
and to be more on the alert to give a 
helping hand. 

One of the principal advantages, 
therefore, for one coming across vast 
water wastes and attending a Rotary 
Convention, is, that he has a chance 
through a well-chosen variety of sub- 
jects on the program, to find out where 
his mentality is failing—where he is 
lacking in something. And the way 
it comes to him is such that it is 
salutary and acceptable. I am firmly 
convinced, that not one man leaves a 
Rotary Convention, without having 
changed in some subtle way which he 
cannot define, when it comes to words, 


eyes, 


but which has brought him 
just a little nearer to the 
Principle of all being. 

Are these 
you hear then so 
ter than those you hear at 
home? The 
asked many a 
tells 


gone 


speeches whic! 


much bet 


question is 
time when 
about the experi 
ences through? No, 
they are not, but the fact 
that there are various coun 
tries different na 
tionalities different 
views on subject, 


one 


present, 
with 
many a 


and that, notwithstanding 
this, no word is spoken 
which breaks the atmos 
phere of good-will whicl 
reigns, gives them prob 
ably an added charm 


When one has attended In 


ternational conventions in 


which nearly only discord 
reigned, and heated discu 

sions were held due to th: 
fact that the various repre 
sentatives were not able to 
understand each other and 


to find a common 
but 
personality and to get the 
most they could, without the 
advice 


ground, 


only to express their 


real wish to 


after such an experience a Rot 


Jive 
freely 
ary Convention is as an oasis in a wil 
derness. 


\ Y advice to all Continental Rotar 
“"” jans is to go by all means and at 
tend a Convention, if you can possibly 
afford to do so. And take your wife 
with you, for she will be even more en- 
thusiastic than you are yourself; she 
will back you up when you are active 
in giving service to the club you be- 
long to. Having once attended a Ro- 
tary Convention, you will forever carry 
with you the wish to go again. 

There is another subject on which 
I should like to say a few words, and 
that is about the help a club on the 
Continent can be to Rotary Interna- 
tional, through attendance by its mem- 
bers at an international convention 
where those members can get a first- 
hand understanding of the part their 
club plays in this grand organization 
of friendship and service. 

As a Director of Rotary Interna- 
tional, the privilege has been mine to 
inspect the central office at Chicago ir 
detail, to see with what a spirit of 
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This is a view of a part of the British delegation on their way to the Rotary convention at Toronto last 
Rail and water will carry hundreds of delegations to the convention at Cleveland, Ohio, next June. 


year. 


earnestness each department is trying to 
fulfill its job to the best of its ability. 

Here again something has struck me 
forcibly and that is, that every depart- 
ment head and even every department 
hear, first hand, 
how Rotary was getting along this side 
of the water; if it took hold the same 
as it does in America and other coun- 
tries, how many clubs there were, the 
number of members, activities 
they were engaged in, and the satis- 
faction when you tell them 
something which was worth while. 

Shall I ever forget my astonishment, 
when at a meeting at International 
Headquarters in Chicago, my National 
Anthem was sung with translated Eng- 
lish words, which in fact were in their 
sense even more beautiful than the 
original ones! 

When from the side of Rotary In- 
ternational so much interest is shown, 
is it not our duty then to respond 
and to really function as a part of a 
great organization? How can this be 
managed? What can we do? I will 
give you some examples out of my own 
experience on this subject, which will 
show the necessity of giving careful 
thought to what would or could be of 
interest to Rotary International and 
the other clubs. 

At an inter-city meeting, the first 
one we had in Amsterdam, the remark 
was made, that we had to see to it 
that Rotary in Holland was placed on 
a Dutch basis. 


assistant wanted to 


what 


shown, 


Now what does this mean? It means 
that the Continental citizen thinks his 
own nationality of such importance, 
that he does not like to flavor it with 
a seasoning of ideas of another coun- 
try, which he considers not his own. 
This naturally is a fallacy and meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International and subsequent talks 
with prominent Rotarians has shown 
me the uselessness of such a policy. 
Every club has the freedom to choose 
its activities and conduct its luncheons 
as it pleases. If it wants to sing, it 
can sing; if it does not feel like sing- 
ing, it need not do so. If stunts are 
wanted, it can have them, provided 
they are of the proper type; if it would 
rather have a little longer talk, be- 
cause it feels that this might be ad- 
vantageous, why not leave out the 
stunts? There is only one path from 
which we dare not stray, and that is 
the duty of keeping the Principle of 
Rotary inviolate. The Principle of Ro- 
tary should be the same all the world 
over, exactly as it has been formulated 
by Rotary International. That is the 
only way to preserve Rotary and its 
ideals. 

Now it is obvious that, if for in- 
stance, a question like this crops up 
and there is nobody to answer on be- 
half of Rotary International, there is a 
chance that all sorts of changes may 
be made in the By-Laws, in the con- 
duct of the luncheons and evening 
meetings, which might in the end 


change the features of the club so muc! 
that it would hardly be recognized as 
a Rotary club any more. How much 
better if somebody in the club had 
visited the Headquarters and had at 
tended a convention sv that its diff 
culties could be carefully considered 
and successfully solved. 


HAVE come to the conclusion 

the troubles we have over here aré 
just the same as those which are some- 
times experienced in America. Oni 
forgets so often that America is a 
Continent larger than Europe, and that 
the American from the South or thé 
North is different from the America! 
from the East or the West, just a 
we find it across on this side in t 
various countries. So we find that the 
difficulties which we experience over 
here, have often already been dealt 
with, and it follows that it is often ! 
necessary to change anything until one 
has been in touch with Rotary Head 
quarters and the problems of previo! 
days and their solution. 

At another meeting the questio: 
arose: Why does not Rotary Interna 
tional encourage the formation of clu! 
in Germany? Why should the 
spirit be kept in mind instead of 01 
trying to efface it at the earliest po 
sible moment? 

Quite an animated discussion wa 
held about this matter, but, when : 
Headquarters (Continued on page 5 
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Free Rein to Fancy! 


An Open Letter to Manufacturers 


MW ENTLEMEN 
I am John J. Consumer. 
During the course of a year 
I buy a considerable amount 
- goods; sometimes I am pleased 
gain I am not. When I am pleased 
may be sure that I boost your 
to the sky; when your products 
to please I pass the word to my 
nds, neighbors, and relatives and 
do my bit to clamping the brakes 
on sales-momentum and helping to 
build up that mysterious condition of 
which you term sales-resistance. 


| have reached the conclusion that you 
might use a little more imagination in 
your business. I believe that business 
is as great a field for the display of 
magination as the fine arts—and a 
whole lot more profitable. I have given 
the matter considerable thought from 
my standpoint and after summing up 
all my findings I find that the net is 
his: If I were a manufacturer I would 
put a premium on imaginative effort— 
I would create a testing-board, and its 
duty would be to find fault with my 
products; and I would pay a bonus to 
the best fault-finder on the testing 
board and I would not only pay each 
member of the testing-board a hand- 
some salary, but I would also pro- 
vide a suitable proving-ground for their 
experiments. 


If I did this I am convinced that the 
quality of my product would steadily 
improve and within a few years I would 
have competition lashed to the mast and 
my income would be large—and earned. 
A testing-board would save many a just 
criticism of a quality product that per- 
haps lacks one or more essential 
changes and improvements to make it 
100 per cent perfect. For example, I 
travel now and then as does every 
member of the Consumer family. Once, 
making a twelve- 


From HARRY BOTSFORD 


leaving, the Boston was placed in the 
case, the cover locked, and the whole 
consigned to the mercy of the baggage 
man. Twelve hours later I received dog 
and case in good order. I attempted to 
unlock the case, but the key did not fit 
the lock. The dog, cramped from the 
long journey and close quarters, heard 
my voice—raised in language a trifle 
heated and profane—and began to yelp 
and chew at the metal. Meanwhile I 
struggled with the stubborn lock while a 
glimpse through the ventilator of the 
case showed me that the dog was chew- 
ing the metal in a frenzied manner and 
blood was dripping from her mouth. 
It became necessary to open that case 
in the quickest possible time; a screw 
driver and a hammer were pressed into 
service and the lock broken. The fran- 
tic dog jumped out with a grateful 
bark. The case was ruined; my tem- 
per was in shreds. The experience was 
decidedly unpleasant and it could have 
been avoided had the maker of the case 
had a testing-board and a_ proving 
ground. Of course I realize I should 
have tested the lock myself; we Con- 
sumers have always been careless about 
matters of this nature—it is, one might 
say, a family failing; nevertheless, we 
expect and hope the manufacturer will 
look after those things. 





SUPPOSE that not one grand piano 

in a thousand is set up by the owner. 
I happen to be one in a theoretical thou- 
sand and when I attempted to put the 
instrument on its legs and to place the 
pedal pedestal where it belonged I even- 
tually reached the conclusion that I was 
facing a real problem. I wished heart- 
ily that the manufacturer of this in- 
strument had taken into consideration 
the fact that in isolated cases the 
owner might, by force of circumstances, 
be forced to do the installing himself. 





hour jump from 
Chicago to the 
East, vacation- 
ward, I decided to 
take along my 
Boston terrier. 
In one of the best 
stores in Chicago 
[ purchased a 
netal traveling- 

for the dog 
—it Was compact, 


ventilated, and WL 
d with a lock. |f 
in the hurry of 
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neat, strong, well == 
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A simple sheet of instructions would 
have been deeply appreciated—as it was 
it took me two hours to puzzle out the 
combination. No, I’m not mechanically 
inclined; that, too, is a Consumer fam 
ily characteristic. 

Almost every maker of shaving-soap 
Consumers to use plenty 


The idea is 


urges us male 
of water on the brush. 
fundamentally sound; you have no 
doubt tried it and if so you probably 
remember the resulting stream of water 
that invariably courses down your arm. 
Yet the advice is sound and meaty. 
All that is needed is a little co-opera 
tion between the shaving-soap folks and 
the makers of shaving-brushes! Some 
day someone will reap a well-deserved 
fame and profit by placing on the mar 
ket a shaving-brush with a guard on 
the handle that will catch the surplus 
water. Millions of shavers in our fam- 
ily will call such a 
water. It will be 


manufacturer a 
genius of the first 
done; do not fear, for these shaving 
accessory makers are a progressive lot. 

when shaving-soap 
used instead of the 


I remember well 
was universally 
creams so popular today. Back in those 
days several soap-makers insisted on 
shaving-soap in 
overlooking the fact 


making their squares 
and completely 
that practically all shaving-mugs were 

Eventually they changed and 
round cakes, but thousands of 


round. 
made 
men dulled the edges of their 
trimming down cakes to fit the shaving 
mug. 


razors 1n 


There is an unsung genius on the 
staff of a concern which makes a cer 
tain antiseptic which comes in liquid 
form. He is a brainy individual and 
when he dies 
monument.« It was in his brain that 
was born the super idea of attaching 
to each bottle a 
small corkscrew. 
In spite of fre- 
quent vaudeville 
so-called jokes 
about the number 
of corkscrews 
around the av- 
erage house, the 
fact remains that 
they are hard to 
find when wanted. 
Ever ruin your 
temper, or scrape 
your knuckles at- 
tempting to open 
(Cont’d on p. 45) 


a corkscrew will be his 
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Service: An Old Word in New Gui:e 


By VICTOR P. RICHARDSON 
Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 
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DISERVICEL 
ABOVE 
SELF 


S Rotary International 


has been’ organized 

and working for sev- 

eral years, it would at 
first glance seem to be unneces 
sary to attempt to prove the 
truth of the motto of a great 
international organization, in 
which the membership and en 
thusiasm to be continu 
ally growing. 

It would seem that there has 
set for very 
task, but on consideration, I 
believe you will agree with me 
that the subject is largely ab- 
stract, and for one whose chief 
occupation is with 
problems of business, it is quite 
difficult to 


mind on an abstract subject. 


seem 


been me a easy 


concrete 


concentrate one’s 

Some of the profits of good 
service the 
profits which we might proper- 
ly call material profits. What- 


are self-evident: 


ever may have been the preda- 
tory instincts of business in the 
that 
a growing feeling in 


past, we all recognize 
there is 
all lines of business that what 
that is, 
profit- 


way. 





we call service, hon 





esty and fair play, are 


able in a_ business 
Whether 
men or artisans or merchants, 
we all are engaged in business. That is, 
business is the occupation of most of 
the years of our lives. We are all buy- 
ing and selling. And as business men 
we all like to deal with those of our fel- 
low business men, whom we have found 
to be fair and honest and obliging. And 
the honest business man with whom we 
deal has found that he gets our patron- 
age because he is fair and honest. That 
is true of all of us, whether we are in 
the position of the buyer or seller. 
And because they found this to be 
true, men as a matter of policy, if noth- 


we are professional 
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ing else, are becoming more and more 
fair and honest and obliging. They 
call this giving service, good service. 
And whether they are influenced to this 
line of action by purely selfish motives 
or not, it makes no difference in the 
service. The necessities of competition 
will hold men to this line of action. 
But Rotary contemplates something 
more than this perfunctory soul-less 
service. It contemplates the betterment 
of the individual in other than material 
ways. Rotary is essentially a spiritual 
organization. It primarily contem- 


Mar 





HE PROFITS 

| MOST WHO § 

| SERVES § 
BEST 


r p 


plates the spiritual 
ment of its members 
that the influence of th 
itual development will 
beyond its comparatively 
ited membership and act 
leaven to our whole so 
ganization. 

I hope you will pardor 
if I digress for a moment 
explain what I mean 
use the word spiritual. | 
analogy between the real 
the unreal. I have never int 
use this word with any 
used it because it seemed 
the only word to express 1 
things that we see with 
minds or our souls as d 
from those things which 
see with our eyes. 

This brings me to th 
Is there a need for 
and is it founded on the 
or on the sand 
life prove ephemeral like 
flowers that blossom in 








the ages like some great 
that from the smallest 


and will 


the word in order to draw 


+ 
LO 


TO 


sends out its gigantic branches to s‘ 
as shade and protection for many ¢ 


erations of men? 
You who are members of this 01 


ization must answer the question a 


its needs, each one for himself. If 


feel that Rotary has helped to enla 


your vision of life, to quicken 


sympathies and to subdue your se!! 


ness; if you feel that because of 
tary the world is a better abi 
place; if you feel that the ties 
bind you to your fellow-men 
stronger and yet easier; if you 


ed, and do not now intend, t 
gious significance. I have oft 


stract consideration of Rota 
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morning sun and die at ev: 
tide, or will it flourish throug 
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re is growing up within you a 
nature that sees beauty even 
-ommonest things, that finds 
in sounds that to other ears 
em discord; if you feel that 
of Rotary your lives are 
and stronger and gentler and 
in short, more manly; if you 
believe these things, then you 
vree with me that there has been 

a need for Rotary. 

to the foundation of Rotary and 

rtainty of its continued life and 

through the centuries to come, 
ot know a better way to illustrate 
vou than by calling your attention 
| change in the idea conveyed by 
ord “service.” 

who have been interested in the 
y of words and their significance 
that words, particularly words 
»xplain sentiments, feelings, emo- 
; are live things. They are the 
tegral parts of a language. And 

nguages live and grow and decay and 
lie, And in a living and growing lan- 
guage there are words, integral parts, 
that decay and die and other words 
hat grow and broaden and become the 
full rich expressions of fine sentiments 
ind high ideals. 

You have learned that the ideas con- 
veyed by certain words have changed 
from time to time with the pass- 
ng of the years and with the 
change of circumstances that sur- 
round men’s lives. I will illus- 
trate this by referring to some 
well-known cases. ; 


Take the word “gossip” for ex- 
ample. Several centuries ago, a 
gossip was one’s best friend, one’s 
most intimate companion, one’s 
pal. It was a term of respect 
ind endearment. But you know 
how pals visit together and 
vhether they are men or women, 
how they pass along to each 
other the little bits of local news 
or scandal with which even in 
this day we regale our private 
conversation. And in olden times, 
as in these times, the stories lost 
none of their salaciousness or 
venom in being passed from one 
gossip to another. And so in time, 
people began to realize that these 
little bits of confidential chats 
between two gossips were more 
or less harmful to the general 
community. Then society con- 
iemned this interchange of harm- 
ful news and the condemnation 
of course rested on the indivi- 
luals, on the two gossips who had 
been gossiping. This indignity 
of the community had back of it 
1 moral right, because it is moral- 

wrong to spread tales of 
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strength of the community grew, the 
indignation against the gossipers grew 
also until the community came to real- 
ize that these gossipers were a nuisance 
and instead of being harmless, kindly, 
affectionate friends they had become a 
menace to the community. And so we 
have the present definition of a gossip 

an idle tattler. 


NOTHER word with a similar his- 
“” tory is the word “villain.” You all 
know the present meaning of this word 
—a vile, depraved man. And yet a few 
centuries ago, a villain was the resi- 
dent of a village. He was an honest, 
hard-working farm hand. Not a slave 
or a serf, but living only a slight de- 
gree above the serf’s condition. Pos- 
sibly want compelled him to violate 
some of the laws or conditions that 
made life so very hard for the poor at 
that time. Possibly he was a poacher 
in some private trout stream, or that 
hunger drove him to snaring a hare or 
possibly so far as to kill a sheep. And 
so he got a bad name and gradually 
because of this, other crimes were laid 
at his door until finally society came to 
regard him as a menace or an outcast. 


The changes in these words took 
place over a long period of years. They 
were scarcely noticeable in any one gen- 





2] 


eration but they recorded in both cases 
a growing moral indignation against 
the character that the gossiper and the 
villain personified. 
Another word that is a 
lustration of this change in 
is the word “propaganda.” <A _ few 
years ago, before the war, this word 


ignificance 


was rarely used except in connection 
with religious or church matters. The 
only propaganda indulged in was con- 
nected with some church or religious 
work or some movement of dignity and 
high character. There were few words 
in our language that had a standing so 
dignified. Indeed it was in the very 
hierarchy of words. Suddenly, a few 
years ago, it came out of its retirement 
and was immediately pounced on and 
dragged through all the melee of the 
war period. Every penny-a-liner and 
every public speaker bandied the word 
around. And it was attached to all 
kinds of statements both written and 
oral regardless of facts and figures. 
And shortly we began to feel that most 
every statement that was handed to us 
from some unknown source as propa 
ganda was to be carefully considered, 
probably to be doubted and frequently 
disbelieved. And today, in reply to 
some statement that has been made, we 
hear the expression, “Oh, that’s only 
propaganda.” I do not know: of 
any other word in the language 
that has had so sudden a fall 
from a high estate. 

The history of many words 
could be traced in this same way, 
but because these three words 
that I have used have been de- 
graded, let us not think for one 
moment that the change in the 
significance always implies degra 
dation, many words have been 
elevated. But whether they have 
gone up or down has always de 
pended on the moral qualities 
that they express. 

And this brings me to a simi- 
lar consideration of the word, 
“service.” And in considering 
this word I am compelled to take 
it in consideration with three 
other language 
which have meant more to mil- 
lions of people than any other 
words in our language and in 
considering these three words I 
hope I shall not be misunderstood, 
because no one can have a greater 
respect than I have for the ideas 
that these three words express. 
But if one is to endeavor to trace 
the growth of ideas by a study of 
words which represent ideas he 
must not be turned aside by fear 
of misunderstanding. The three 
words are Faith, Hope and Char- 


words in our 











‘ong doing. And as the moral 





ity. Ido (Continued on page 53) 
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Renewing Our Youth 


Being the personal experiences of 
a Rotarian engaged in Boys Work 


HE chief object of this article 

is a brief practical message 

for the Rotarian and_ the 

Zotary Club “not interested,” 
by a Rotarian who was “not inter- 
ested” until recently. Our club has 
been organized eight years. It was 
“exposed” to Boys Work, but never 
really “caught” it until a year ago. 
Why? Too much general advice; too 
little specific plan. 

How should we start? First catch 
the kind of boys that needed us. Clean, 
well dressed, out of good homes, our 
own and our neighbor’s boys? No, I 
don’t think so! Vicious, juvenile-court 
boys? Probably not, unless in a special 
section, run by men with more brains 
for it than we have. However, it was 
our endowed city mission that put us 
in touch with our boys, boys a little 
better than they wanted to handle in 
the mission, but largely of foreign par- 
entage so that they did not immediately 
feel comfortable with the other clubs: 
Ages eleven to sixteen years, not very 
clean, decidedly not well dressed, cer- 
tainly not vicious—just normally full 
of the devil, that’s all. 

Last winter we hired a club room, 
about 30 by 50 feet, very scantily 
furnished, and ar- 


entire amount for Boys Work only. 
First we put the entire Boys’ Club in 
the Y. M. C. A., and organized an in- 
ter-club league of four baseball teams, 
with a schedule running twice a week 
until September, each followed by a 
shower and a swim in the “Y” pool and 
a club meeting. Of course, the baseball 
was for fair play and team work as well 
as for exercise and pleasure. In Sep- 
tember we put them in Y. M. C. A. 
“Gym” classes twice a week and fur- 
nished each of them with a “Gym” suit. 

The Rotary Boys’ Club is now lim- 
ited to fifty boys, with a waiting list of 
five having all privileges except voting, 
and a number of boys, always waiting 
to get even on the waiting list. The 
average attendance is 95 per cent. In 
August we formed a troop of the Boy 
Scouts of America of twenty-five of 
these same boys, put them in camp for 
a week and now have a third evening 
for the Scouts. The Scouts supply 
their own uniforms and pay very nom- 
inal dues. We supply troop property, 
registration fees, and everything else 
for the Scouts, and for the Rotary 
Boys’ Club as a whole. The sincerity 
of the boys in Scout work is notewor- 


thy. “Gym” suits and a free \ 
camp make expenses heavy th: 
year, but our budget of $1,000.0 
year approximately $20.00 per y: 

boy is covering everything. Al! our 
boys were born in the United States 
The nationality of their parents ry; 
as follows: Polish, 70 per cent; Jewish, 
10 per cent; Italian, 10 per cent; Negro, 
6 per cent; Austrian, 2 per cent; Irish. 
2 per cent. More than 70 per cent are 
Catholic. They range in age from th 
fourth grade up to the first year 
high school. We work with the Y. M 
C. A. and the Scouts, but always under 
our own personal supervision Every 
meeting of the boys is on an exact time 
schedule which we have previously 
planned and the whistle and occasion 
ally the megaphone are all we us: 
demanding order and discipline. 


A YEAR ago their language was bad 
in most cases—very bad in some 
Now it is clean—no profanity, no smutty 
stories. The boys themselves bring in 
new applicants, and elect their own 
members as vacancies occur and they 
will not accept petty thieves, drones, or 
any boy who does not “belong with a 
clean crowd,” as the Scout says it. 
There is absolute fair 





ranged two club meet- 
ings a week with a 
splendid volunteer lead- 
er, financed by volun- 
tary contributions by 
Rotarians. The cost 


The Personal Contact with 


the Boy 


oe oa ; HE story of this boy’s club, backed by a Rotary Club of one 
was only $350.00 for all T hundred members in a city of 25,000 population, will be of 


play, good team work, 
and no disputing the 
officials in their games 
now. The Juvenile 
Court has never in the 
entire year had any of 
our boys up for offense, 
although some of them 








last winter. On _ the 
program was basket 
ball and a few other 
games, a few short 
worth-while talks (must 
be interesting if you 
want fifty boys quiet 
even five minutes) or- 
derly club meetings run 
by the boys under su- 
pervision, attendance 
rules strictly enforced 
(three absences unex- 
cused—then out). 

The Rotary Boys’ 
Club was a_ success 
from the start, but the 
method of financing 
was not. Last June 
our Club of slightly 
over one hundred mem- 
bers voted seventy- 
three to eleven to in- 
crease yearly dues ten 
dollars per member, the 





especial interest to Rotarians in the United States where the 
problem of assimilating the children of immigrants is constantly 
before welfare workers. 

This club committee strove to appeal to the man in the boy, 
and did not attempt to give religious guidance except incidentally. 
The boys understand that a rule is a rule—but they accept it 
when they find that the men live up to the rules too. 


Such man-and-man dealing makes heavy demands on the time 
of the business men, but the writer says: 


“I am getting as much fun out of their club as they are, and 
I am forty-seven years old. In the committee’s endeavor to give 
many of the worth-while pleasures and lessons of youth to a 
club of boys who otherwise might not have the best, but who 
indeed might only have the worst, we feel that we are ‘renewing 
our youth.’ 


“The boys are trying just as sincerely as our own Rotarians to 
live up to the name ‘Rotary’ which we have loaned them for their 
club. Don’t let yourself get discouraged by set-backs. It is true 
that not all our boys are 100 per cent little angels, in fact none 
of them are, for which I am thankful. But we have had to drop 
none from the club for any reason more serious than non-attend- 
ance, and then only some of the older boys that we did not start 
in with soon enough. You will find it a harder job running a 
boys’ club than running your business, but there are compensa- 
tions. And the twelve men on our committee are far more im- 
portant to the boys than the $1,000 yearly budget. And what the 
boy thinks of the man today is more important than what the 
man thinks of the boy.” 








were before it a couple 
of years ago. We be- 
lieve that_ intensive 
work with fifty or fifty- 
five boys will have more 
far-reaching results 
than work spread too 
thin over a hundred. 
The committee cannot 
really know more than 
fifty-five on account of 
the detail. We watch 
out for health, cleanli 
ness, eyesight, 
standing, morals, and 
tactfully encourage 
them in their various 
church affiliations. 
Among special pro 
grams have been a trp 
to the circus last sum 
mer, an auto trip sixty 
miles to one of tre 
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inter-collegiate football games, a 
tmas supper for the boys and the 
nittee at our Rotary hotel, several 

hikes, trips to regional Scout 
ngs, and many others. 

Boys Work Committee, twelve 
umber, is roughly divided as fol- 

a General Chairman; then vice- 
men for Baseball and Football, 
t Troop, Health and Physical De- 

yment, Boxing, Registration and 
nnel Equipment, Outings and 

insportation, Awards, Club Pro- 

ims, Budget, etc. Never less than 
. of the committee are at every 
ting of the boys. The committee 

comes visits from other members of 
Rotary Club. 

You must think quicker and surer 

in the boys do. Don’t let them get 

ay from you in their gatherings and 
become disorderly. Let them have self- 
government in their club, but properly 
controlled. Their boy president, fifteen 
years old, is the same boy whom his 
teacher a year ago reported to us to 
be the worst in his class. 

We have something always ready 
for them before they have a chance to 
become disorderly. It is our experi- 
ence that they really love a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. The boys have often 
listened with intense interest to a good 
speaker, but they are keen in discover- 
ing a speaker who is not so good, and 
unlike their elders in the Rotary Club 
the boys refuse to be bored. 

On Hallowe’en night our boys not 
mly won first prize for marching but 
also a majority of the costume and 
other prizes in the big boys’ parade 
which was designed to prevent the 
usual depredations against property. 
And we did not have a single fire or 
arrest that night, although one of our 
neighbor cities had ten alarms and 
thirty arrests, mostly juvenile. 


TOT until last month did we take the 
~ “ exact school records of these boys on 
attendance, deportment, school stand- 


ing, and effort. And when we did take 


them we found them to be surprisingly 
good. 


The forty-five school reports already 
given show us the following: 


EXCELLENT Goop FAIR Poor 


Attendance ........ 18 24 3 0 
School Standing 3 18 22 2 
Deportment ...... 10 21 18 2 
Effort _............ 5 2 3 


We shall continue to take them every 
term during the school year. The 
school superintendent, a Rotarian, and 
all the teachers who have any of our 
boys are very keenly interested in 
these records. In most cases at least 
one member of the committee has vis- 
ited in the homes of the boys and be- 
come acquainted with their parents. 
We have also had interviews with the 
priests and with others in authority in 
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their several churches and all that we 
are doing is done with their approval 
and cooperation. 

I could tell enough stories of indi- 
vidual boys to fill a book. I have spent 
more time and thought on one little 
black sheep, L., than on the ninety and 
nine, but his home conditions are the 
least favorable. 

One Scout night, it interested me 
(born into the Protestant Church and 
married into another) to have to ex- 
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“WE have something always ready 
for them before they have a 
chance to become disorderly. It is 
our experience that they really love 
a strict disciplinarian. The boys have 
often listened with intense interest 
to a good speaker, but they are keen 
in discovering a speaker who is not so 
good, and unlike their elders in the 
Rotary Club the boys dislike to be 
bored. 


“On Hallowe’en night our boys not 
only won first prize for marching but 
also a majority of the costume and 
other prizes in the big boy’s parade 
which was designed to prevent the 
usual depredations against property. 
And we did not have a single fire or 
arrest that night, although one of our 
neighbor cities had ten alarms and 
thirty arrests, mostly juvenile.” 
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plain the twelfth Scout law of Rever- 
ence (Tolerance, too!) to one Catholic 
and one Jew at the same time. 

The boys question the Committee 
men on all sorts of things: help with 
locker keys in the “Gym”; what to do 
about a sprained ankle; “Is Mars in- 
habited?”; “If men probably cannot 
live on the planet, Jupiter, do you 
think angels can live there?” Do they? 

The fifty-five boys are a cross-section 
of boyhood in this city, physically, 
mentally, morally,—in every way ex- 
cept financially. None are rich and 
none are dangerously close to the 
bread line. 

A. is thirteen years old, weighs 120 
pounds, has a splendidly proportioned 
body, a smiling face, is an athlete, a 
fine student, and very trustworthy. J. 
is thirteen years old, weighs about 
sixty-five pounds, undersized and un- 
der-nourished, peaked face, hollow 
chest, school standing poor, but is 
doing the best he can and is improving 
even more than A. 

We invited E. to a party to which 
we could take only half of the boys. 
E. could not go because he had work 
to do, but C. gave up his own chance 
to go to the party, and did E’s work 
so that E. could go. 

O.’s mother died three months ago; 
his father is glad we look after him 
two or three evenings a week and he 
is worth looking after. 


~- 


S. S., twelve years old, has a very 
real probiem in his waist line, he likes 
sweets and looks it, but he is strug- 
gling on the “Gym” floor, and is im 
proving. 

The older brother of Y., 15, just 
slipped through our fingers, but we are 
holding Y., thirteen, although his home 
conditions are unsatisfactory. 

We have eleven pairs of brothers, 
and variations are great between these 
brothers. Sometimes we think there is 
little in heredity and not much in en 
vironment. W. Z., twelve, is in every 
way superior to his brother J. Z., six- 
teen. 


NJONE of these boys has any “allow 

ance” of spending money from thei: 
folks. They earn their own, and some- 
times have to turn into the family 
what they earn. They sell papers, 
deliver circulars, set up in bowling al 
leys, caddy, run errands, shovel snow, 
work part time in stores, and have 
more real self-reliance than well-to-do 
boys. What will they be in another 
year or in five years? Five years in a 
boy’s life is much more than five years 
in a man’s life. The period of first 
employment is likely to be the “danger- 
ous age” rather than the period of 
adolescence, except as the two some- 
times coincide. 

Two boys have already told me in all 
seriousness that they want to go to 
college. Another wants to be a mer- 
chant; he is in the school of Commerce 
now. One little Jewish lad is showing 
at thirteen the thrift of his race; he 
has more money and spends less than 
the others. 

Do they show their appreciation for 
what we are doing for them? I will 
answer that by asking, “Is a boy nat- 
urally demonstrative in matters of 
courtesy and sentiment?” I think not. 
Yet their voluntary attendance, 95 per 
cent strong, indicates that they like it. 
We use a good deal of “bread and 
circus,” but that is to give them their 
natural right to a good time, we don’t 
have to persuade them to come, we 
could not keep them away now. After 
all we make them earn what they get 
by maintaining standards of conduct 
(never “goody-goody,” always manly) 
to which they must aspire. 

In the Scout section we are develop- 
ing patrol leaders, averaging thirteen 
to fourteen years of age, who have real 
authority over their fellows, some of 
whom are older. And the same devel- 
opment of leadership occurs in their 
captaincies and managerships in their 
ball teams. Never do for them any- 
thing they can do for themselves under 
supervision. The less you have to 
supervise, the better boy leader you 
have made. 

What do these boys think about? 
Sometimes we get (Cont’d on page 54) 
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Salvaging Used Material 


Why should it take a World War to 
make us careful of our materials? 


N ONE of the subways of New Yorky 
City the body of a dead man was 
recently found. Similar discoveries 

have been made in this great under- 
ground system from time to time, but 
this case was of unusual interest, for 
the reason that this man had made his 
home in the New York subways for a 
long number of years, and during that 
period had accumulated a small for- 
tune through the collection of discarded 
newspapers found in the subways. 
These facts were revealed at the cor- 
oner’s investigation. This strange 
character had discovered a little “gold 
mine” underneath Manhattan Island 
consisting of an endless supply of waste 
paper which he collected and sold daily 
at good profit. 

This romantic but true account of 
one man’s unique line of business 
(which, unfortunately came to a sud- 
den end), goes to illustrate the fact 
that countless millions of dollars may 
be saved by salvaging used materials 
of various kinds. And, while it is true 
that much in the way of this great 
economy is now being accomplished, it 
is likewise true that there is a tre- 
mendous amount of wastage which 
could be prevented by the proper means. 

One notable example showing how 
ased material may be 
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simple proposition to salvage the boards 
and frame-pieces and to box them for 
return. The nails in the used cases are 
also saved as the cases are carefully 
taken apart, and are placed in barrels. 
By this method many tons of nails are 
saved during the course of a year, 
many of these nails being used again 
in the building of new crates, while 
those which are much bent are disposed 
of as scrap iron. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the Ford Company has its 
own private timber-lands for the sup- 
ply of lumber, also its own lumber- 
yards, saw-mills and factory for the 
making of wooden shipping cases. The 
amount of lumber required yearly by 
this company for shipping purposes 
alone runs into millions of feet, and in 
recent years the supply has been so 
scarce that the company eventually 
came to the decision that this problem 
could be solved by the plan of salvaging 
the wood in used crates, as mentioned. 
This idea has already proven highly 
successful, as not only is it the means 
of preventing wastage of lumber to a 
large extent, but it also is saving the 
company many thousands of dollars at 


the Detroit plant where the cr 
manufactured. This saving 
through the lumber-yards, box- 
factory and the saw-mills eve; 
land where the timber is gro 
with the salvaged lumber neat! 
sorted and stacked in piles, 
larger number of crates are being re 
built without touching the regu 
ply of material. 
‘THE economical plan of salvaging 
used material may be followed j; 
every industrial plant to some extent 
no matter how large or how smal! { 
plant may be. Take, for example, th. 
modern types of wooden boxes, < 
gated shipping cases and solid { 
cases which are now being so extensive 
ly used in practically all lines of bus) 
ness: In the great majority of instances 
shipping cases of these kinds may lx 
re-used for certain shipments with a 
considerable saving of material. This, 
in fact, is being done by many larg: 
wholesale firms when delivering broke: 
lots of merchandise to retailers, and th: 
plan is also followed by numerous re 
tailers when sending assorted merchan 
dise to local customers. It should be un- 
derstood, however, that in some in 
stances a used wooden box or paper con- 
tainer cannot be re-used to advantage 
for an out-of-town ship 





salvaged to advantage 
is presented by the Ford 
Motor Company, of 
Detroit. This company 
is constantly shipping 
parts to assembling 
plants and agencies 
throughout the United 
States, and practically 
all of the:: shipments 
are packed in wooden 
crates. Until recently 
it was the practice at 
the assembling plants 
and agencies to waste 
the lumber forming the 
crates as the shipments 
were received, but now, 
by the company’s or- 
ders, the greater por- 
tion of this lumber is 
being salvaged and 
freighted back to the 
main plant at Detroit 
at regular intervals. 


The crates used by 
the Ford Motor Com- 
pany are of various 
standard sizes, and thus 
it is a comparatively 





What the Junk Man Saved 


(j= in Manchester, England, there used to be a big house 
with a somewhat unusual rockery in the garden. 
ery” was not actually rocks at all—but big lumps of melted glass. 
Yet it was more than an ornament—it was a symbol. 


The owner of the big home was a retired junk man, and the 
lumps of glass were to remind him of the days when he cried 
“Any rags, any bones, any bottles today?” as he drove his sham- 
bling horse through the city streets. 


Besides its intended purpose of serving the owner by keeping 
him from getting “cocky,” that rockery might have served all 
people for a lesson in the possibilities of thrift since the junk- 
man makes his fortune out of what others throw away. 


When the average man gets a parcel he throws the string and 
wrapper in the furnace—and yet we wonder over the vast amounts 
of pulp wood that are annually chewed up by the raspers. 
newspapers, magazines, boxes, etc. often go the same route— 
yet much of this maierial could be packed in small space and used 
over again. The amount of food we throw away every day would 
feed a small army, and the clothes we won’t mend would warm an 
army of the destitute. 


Because we make fewer things in the home, we seem to think 
less of them; and because we command the products of half 
the earth we scrap materials with reckless freedom. Granted that 
thrift can be carried to a point where it is poor economy, the 
question remains whether we could not practice a good many 
economies that are worth while? 


The “rock- 


ment, on account of old 
markings on the box. 
It is generally known 
that corrugated paper 
board is of great util- 
ity as a_ protecting 
agent in many differ- 
ent kinds of packages 
to be sent out by mail, 
and one source of sup 
ply of this materia] is 
old corrugated ship 
ping cases. When the 
mailing department of 
a business office has a 
small, hand card-cut 
ting machine among its 
equipment, with this 
tool it is an easy mat- 
ter to salvage a large 
supply of  neatly- 
trimmed pieces of board 
from old currugated 
cases which have come 
in during the reguar 
course of business. 
the business office 
pieces of board can %e 
utilized when phi 
(Cont’d on page 4 
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| Oh nature's noblest gift i a goose quill !” 








anted—A Rotarian Conscience 
iR:—In THE ROTARIAN for July, 
am Moffatt has written well and 
efully on the “Real Mission of 
ry,” which he defines to be a busi- 
one: “its clarion call to men of all 

ons all over the World must be 
serve God and your fellow men 
rough your daily task; make it 
rthy of you as a man and a Rotarian 

{| show what business can be in the 

nds of an all-the-week Rotarian.’’ 
‘hen again, at the Toronto Convention, 
Past International President Frank J. 
Mulholland is reported in THE 
RoTARIAN for August as_ saying 
towards the close of a very fine talk 
on “Rotary Service in the Community,” 
“Rotary has primarily to do with t!.e 
hearts and minds of individual Ro- 
tarians” and this sentence summarizes 
the argument running through the 
whole address. 

Now, if the position taken up by 
these Rotarians of light and leading be 
correct, and if their interpretation of 
the Rotarian code be sound, then this 
is a pretty serious matter for most of 
us. In the first place, “all our right- 
eousness,” such as sporadic attempts 
at Boys’ Work, occasional charities and 
odds and ends of community service are 
as dust in the balance compared with 
the real mission of Rotary. In short, 
the logical conclusion, after reading the 
two statements to which I have re- 
ferred, is that unless Rotary makes a 
Rotarian a better citizen, a more decent 
neighbor and a more honorable and 
more altruistic man of business, then 
that man’s Rotarianism is vain. 

In the second place, the words of 
Rotarians Moffatt and Mulholland are 
a challenge to every individual Ro- 
tarian and to each Rotary club. In 
effect they say to us, “Are you content 
to regard Rotary as an agreeable fel- 
lowship and a pleasant Luncheon Club, 
with an occasional opportunity for par- 
ticipating in a gentlemanly way in 
some philanthropic or charitable ap- 
peal, or are you, while not neglecting 
these things, prepared to undertake 
the infinitely higher and more difficult 
task of carrying Rotarian principles 
and Rotarian ideals into your business, 
eg profession and your personal 

e , 

It is evident that just at this critical 
point in its history, just as it is 








“What 


bee is the real 
mission of Rotary?” raised by our 


, question, 


good Rotary friend William Moffatt 
of Leeds, England, still continues to 
hold the stage of interest. Letters 
continue to come in touching on the 
subject. 

This month we are printing two or 
three additional letters in reply to 
Moffatt, one from a Rotarian in Auck- 
land, New Zealand. 

The articles printed in this depart- 
ment of “The Rotarian” are expres- 
sions of personal opinion and the 
Editors and Publishers do not assume 
responsibility for the viewpoints ex- 
pressed. 
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spreading to encompass the globe, just 
as the work of the year had been 
brought to a grand climax in the 
Toronto Convention, Rotary is faced 
with a momentous decision. Today we 
stand at the parting of the ways. We 
are offered not a crude choice between 
good and evil, but something far more 
subtle, a choice between a higher good 
and a lower good. On this decision 
depends, as Rotarian Moffatt points 
out, the future of Rotary. It is not 
sufficient that the primary mission of 
Rotary is to be found in the Constitu- 
tion. It is not enough that leading 
Rotarians recognize the importance of 
that mission. No Rotarian can ac- 
quire merit or acquit himself of his 
obligations by proxy and, therefore, as 
Rotarian Moffatt has truly said, the 
answer to this momentous . question 
“depends on the rank and file rather 
than on the leaders.” It is, therefore, 
up to you and to me to decide what we 
are going to make of Rotary and what 
Rotary is going to make of us. 
Meantime, while individual Rotar- 
ians are thinking it over, what are 
Rotary executives doing to give the in- 
dividual member a lead? I believe that 
for want of sufficient emphasis being 
laid upon the real mission of Rotary, 
and because concrete examples of Boys 
Work, Community Service, etc., are 
continually before us half of us Ro- 
tarians and perhaps more, have never 
realized the true inwardness of Rotary. 
Let us be candid. How many of us 
have altered our business ways because 
of Rotary? I am afraid the answer 
must be that those of us who were 
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playing the game in business and pro- 
fessionally before the advent of Rotary 
are continuing on the same plane 
without any special advance, while 
those who were not, are still in the 
same rut. I am not pessimistic about 
Rotary, nor do I desire to decry its 
achievements in the smallest degree; 
I believe that, as Rotarian Moffatt has 
finely said, it is “a flower growing out 
of the hearts of good men and fragrant 
with the breath of a Hope that speaks 
of better things,” but I also believe 
that, unless Rotary fulfills its primary 
mission “in the hearts and minds of 
individual Rotarians,” that flower will 
never come to fruition or, if it does, 
will “bring forth no fruit to perfec- 
tion.” 

Rotarians Moffatt and Mulholland 
have done a splendid service in point- 
ing out the real objective of Rotary. 
Let us carry the question a stage 
further. How is that objective to be 
attained? How can Rotary best per- 
form its perfect work? How shall we 
of the rank and file develop, if I may 
coin the phrase, a Rotarian conscience? 
Rotarian Moffatt suggests an annual 
and private examination of members, 
but, with all due respect, I submit this 
would really be an attempt to reap 
before we have sown, and I question 
whether even the best Rotarians would 
not fight shy of such an inquisition. I 
believe that what is wanted, first of 
all, is a flood of light on the subject. 
If Rotary club executives want their 
members to realize the real mission of 
Rotary, they must first instruct and 
educate and, in the second place, they 
must see that the true inwardness of 
Rotary is not overshadowed by inci- 
dental philanthropies. Finally, Rotar- 
ians who are endeavoring quietly and 
unostentatiously to bring Rotary prin- 
ciples into their everyday business and 
into their trade organization or pro- 
fessional association, should be made 
to realize that the whole moral weight 
of their club and of Rotary as a whole 
is with them in this matter. 

These are some possible methods by 
which the real mission of Rotary may 
be inculeated and promoted. Much 
wiser Rotarians than I will think of 
other and better ways. There are dif- 
ficulties and we must walk warily. 
Rotarians being only human have their 
full share of (Continued on page 48) 
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**Destructionists” 

“T WISH,” bitterly commented the distinguished 

citizen, “that there was an open season for 
hunting certain kinds of tourists!” It was a some- 
what singular remark for a business man to make 
considering the value of the tourist trade, yet it 
would have found ready sympathy in any civilized 
country. There is no American monopoly of the 
particular type which inspired his remark, for these 
national handicaps are unfortunately very cosmo- 
politan. ‘They come from every country and every 
town, and they secure for their native home the 
cordial dislike of every other town and country they 
visit. These particular kinds of tourists, once they 
are vutside the limits of their own city, seem to drop 
every social restriction and act just as they please. 
They suffer from a peculiar myopia which renders 
them blind to the virtues of anything or anyone out- 
side of their home town. 

Derogatory criticisms based usually on a sublime 
ignorance, form the basis of their conversation, and 
they count that day lost which sees anything praised. 
Everything is judged by their own standards and 
they recognize no limiting factors. The destruction 
they leave in their wake is singularly symbolical of 
the ideals they shatter. Bits are chipped off ancient 
relics for souvenirs; initials are carved on period 
furniture and wayside bridges with fine democracy ; 
scenic beauty is transformed into a rubbish pile; 
inoffensive audiences are tortured with vile music; 
every canon of good taste and thoughtful courtesy 
is violated until there comes the inevitable clash with 
local authorities; then follows a wire to a long- 
suffering consul who usually does the best he can 
for his countryman—the species of which he has 
learned to know as his country’s worst advertisement. 

National or even local pride ought not to be 
founded on pre-conceived ideas, but rather on a wide 
understanding of relative values. Diplomats and 
organizations may strive for international compre- 
hension and appreciation, but each individual citizen 
must do his part to bring it about. 


The “Free Shot” 

SOMEWHERE in the world a young man haa his 

first free “shot” today. The insidious dope peddler 
said it wouldn’t hurt him, assured him that he would 
feel fine. The boy did—and he will want to renew 
the experience. Soon that youngster will commit 
any sort of crime to get another jolt, another whiff 
of “snow.” He will join the army of narcotic ad- 
dicts, which is estimated to have a million Americans 
in its ranks. He will become one of those whom 
scientists term “the living dead” because about one- 
half of one per cent are ever cured. That is the price 
of the “free shot” which is given each recruit. 

Scientists estimate that one ounce of heroin is 
sufficient to make addicts out of nearly two thousand 
boys. There is evidence that organized efforts are 


being made to do this recruiting in schools and col- 


leges. The addicts will graduate as crimin: 
paupers—but that does not concern the p 
The peddler sells dope—sells it dearly—but 
enough not to use it much himself. 

According to the White Cross, the latest r 
figures show that Italy consumes one grain 
cotic drugs per capita per year, Germany, two; [ing 
land, three; France, four; and the United Stat 
grains. A certain amount of this represents « 
medical use—how much, it should be fairly « 
ascertain-—the balance is the wages of crime, dis 
and death. 

The Geneva conference represents a great strid« 
ward in curbing the narcotic business. While ther: 
lacking an unanimity of action among the nations re; 
resented, from the psychological value alone such a 
move was well worth the effort; and as a precursor t 
other conferences the possibilities have been made 
parent. 

Clearly here is a matter for international thought 
Those agencies wrestling with the problem will fight 
harder when backed by international sentiment that 
will not brook contradition. 


Toy Balloons 


OWN the street comes the balloon-man. He is 

hoarse of voice and somewhat shabby of garb. A 

few dozen balloons tug at the strings loosely knotted 

on a frame around his waist. The balloons are vivid 

in color and enticing in curve. Many children will 

clamor for them—and so the balloon-man makes his 
living. 

An automobile slithers to a halt before the curb 
and some lucky child gets a balloon. Then there is 
a scuffing of worn shoes and there still another 
child—clutching a small coin with tenacity born of 
experience—finally exchanges that hard-won cash 
for a balloon. Knowing the importance of those pur- 
chases to the respective buyers one can readily guess 
which balloon will be lost or exploded first, but even- 
tually both of them will probably go. 

For there is always the temptation to puff just a 
little more air into that tight skin—to have a balloon 
just a little bigger than that of your neighbor. There 
is always the fun of letting go the string just to show 
how swiftly you can grab it again. It is too much ot 
a temptation for most of childhood. 

Sometimes when we read or hear the radiant promises 
of sundry exploiters of the public we think of those 
toy balloons. The public has stood so much bad 
service, so much graft, so much general mauling. 
Why not just a little more—and why not a little 
extra profit on a transaction already unfair? But the 
balloon bursts in the face of the blower—and there 1s 
wailing over the gains that might have been—tic¢ 
wreck that is. 

Down the street comes the balloon-man. Perhaps 
he was once a dealer in gaudy promises, perhaps '¢ 
merely took the long chance that offered—he thoug)t 
that the rubber might stretch. 
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j RE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest’s b 
fat Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and a le yo 
pr the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best 


riousands Hear President Hill 
Discuss Six Objects 
3; ANGELES, CAL.—During the 
of January 19th the local club 
e pleasure and honor of enter- 
ng President Everett and Mrs. 
The International President and 
vife were the guests of honor at 
harter meeting of the new Beverly 
Rotary Club and the following 
lay were greeted by over a thou- 
Southern California Rotarians 
their ladies at the reception and 
held at the Biltmore Hotel in Los 


Angeles. 
At the regular Los Angeles club 
cheon on January 23rd President 


| delivered an address on “The Six 
bjects of Rotary.” Seven hundred 
mbers were present and thousands 


Dp 


The Rotary Club of Trieste, Italy, will celebrate its first anniversary this month. 
March 28th, 1924. Starting with the third man from the left, seated around the table, are: 


of others “listened in” for what was 
declared one of the most inspiring Ro- 
tary talks ever delivered in the State. 
The same evening President Hill was 
invited to broadcast an address from 
the sending station of the Los Angeles 
Times. 

Forty-two clubs of Southern Cali- 
fornia were represented at the vari- 
ous affairs which International 
President attended. 


World Flyer Becomes 
Honorary Member 

DowacGiAc, MicH.—On January 28th 
Lieutenant Leigh Wade, one of the 
round-the-world flyers, was the chief 
speaker at a Rotary dinner held here. 
Because of his distinguished services as 
an aviator the club made him an hon- 
orary member. 
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Charles Rhodes 
Has a Surprise Party 

AUCKLAND, N. Z.—From 
letter from Charles Rhodes, f 
rector of Rotary Internat 
quote as follows: 

“Apropos of harvests, I hi 
lightful experience the oth 
when 80 Rotarians paid a 
visit, crept silently into my 
room, and raising a great sho 
Want Charles” (the first I 
their presence) took charge 
home. They brought their own refresh 
ments on a handsome dinne 
which had a silver Rotary 


referring to myself 


Wl 


said 


in 


th 


they 


my 


most 


place 


friendly 


intended to 


for the 





This picture was taken at the inauguration, 


L. G. Culleton, secretary, Milan 


‘otary; Fred W. Teele, Special Commissioner for Rotary in Europe; Victor A. Amodeo, president of Trieste Rotary; 
colleagues Grant A. Greenham, secretary, and Arthur Castiglioni, vice-president. 


and his 
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said wagon. After a cheer 
ful time, the party finally 
swept and garnished the 
rooms they had occupied, 
and to show that they 

d the freedom of the 
yuse, washed up the 
rockery with infinite jest 
and left us at 11 p. m. to 
lock them out. 

I was never more sur- 
prised or more compli 
nented than by the spon- 


aneous good-will, and 
nearly 100 per cent of our 
members were accounted 


for. Several fellows, not- 
ably Sir James Gunson, 
pointed out the impossibil 
ity five years ago of eighty 
executives of this city 
meeting together on such 
terms of intimacy and 
mutual understanding as 
were evident that night. 
for them by Rotarians of Rio de Janeiro. There 
First Bermuda Club the big cake in the background), and twenty of the 
help with the arrangements. The mayor of Rio 
Gets Charter 
received its charter from Rotarian 
George Watson on January 14th. Ro- 
tarian Watson was substituting for 
Rotarian John 
Troy, also of 
New Rochelle, 
who has done 
much to launch the new 
club, but who was prevented 
by a recent illness from 
much speech-making. The 
charter night banquet was 
attended by more than fifty 
visiting Rotarians, who 
were welcomed by His Ex- 
cellency the Governor and 
Lady Asser. Sir John As- 
ser is an honorary member 
of Hamilton Rotary and be- 
lieves that the new club 
will do much for the island. 
Among the guests were the 
Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton, 
president emeritus of 
Princeton University, and 
the American Consul and 
his wife. 

President Jack Arnold 
had arranged a program of 
sports, sight-seeing, and en- 
tertainment which kept all 
the visitors busily employed 
and even induced some of 
them to prolong their stay. 
A symbolic feature of the 
charter -night proceedings 
was the presentation of a 
bell made by Rotarian John 
Troy on behalf of New Ro- 
chelle Rotary. The bell has 
engraved upon it the Brit- 
ish and American flags, the 
arms of Bermuda and New 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA.—Amid joyous 


applause and much exhibition of inter- 
totary 


national good will, Hamilton 





While en route to and from the Toronto conven- 


tion, “Hutch,” the energetic secretary of Auck- 
land Rotary, was presented with about a trunkful 
of pipes of various kinds. So when Rotarian 
Hutchinson returned to New Zealand his club- 
mates were anxious to add to his collection, but 
could not decide whether to present him with 
the smallest known pipe or the largest. Finally 


they decided that a mammoth pipe would best 

convey their idea of his merits, and this six-foot 

specimen was conveyed by sections to the billiard- 

room of Charles Rhodes, where the presentation 
took place. 


Mar: 


Here you see a few of the twelve hundred schoo] children who attended the Christmas party giy: 


was a tree, toys, refreshments (includi: 


forty-two club members were on hand | 


and his wife presided over the affair 


Rochelle, a rose for England, a 1 
leaf for Canada, an apple blossor 
New York state, a shamrock for | 
land, and a thistle for Scotland. Rota 
ian Troy was presented with a har 
some silver quaigh by the Bermu 
Rotarians, while his club receiv 
Bermdua ensign. Three days later { 
visitors left, lustily cheered by the B 
muda Rotarians. 


The new club is busily considering 


different ways of applying Rotary a: 


has already found means to help som« 
boys get a better education throug! 


evening lectures. 


Sponsor Sunshine Club 
for Crippled Children 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Children’s Sunshine Club, the dues 


which are a penny a day, and the pur 
pose of which is to administer these 
funds for the patients at the New 


England Unit of the Shriner’s Hos; 
tal for Crippled Children located 


this city. The funds will be applied 
to the purchase of surgical appliances, 


clothing, transportation, delicacies, 
entertainment for the children. Ma: 
Rotary clubs throughout New Engla 
and the eastern half of New York St 
are assisting with the enterprise. 


Viceroy of India 
Addresses Club 

CALCUTTA, INDIA.—Not long ago | 
Caleutta club had the honor of 
visit from His Excellency the Vice: 
In responding to the cordial welco 
uttered by the president, Sir Geo: 
Godfrey, His Excellency said it \ 
peculiarly appropriate that “Rota 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—T hi 
Rotary Club has sponsored a Crippled 


ot 














1925 


ive started in India at a time 
step in advance towards repre- 
institutions has been taken 
n any growth in ideals of citi- 
or in strengthening the social 
e are of special importance.” 
<cellentey expressed the hope 
‘tary will play its part in dis- 
in India’s complex social struc- 
lack of understanding and 
sympathy between man and 
| class and class which are so 
prevalent today. 


lee $40,000 
Boys’ Camp 
\OKLYN, N. Y.—At a recent meet- 
the Brooklyn Rotary Club it 
announced that Mr. and Mrs. Eu- 
J. Grant have given forty acres 
ound on Long Island for use in 
ection with the Rotary boys’ camp. 
lings costing $35,000 are planned, 
of five minutes the cost was 
ered by forty members who pledged 
iselves to raise $1,000 each. 


id 
nsi > 
SLE 


Dave Harum Shows 
Ethics of Hoss-Trade 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dave Harum,” long known as one of 
the shrewdest Yankees in literature, 
ippeared at the fifth annual Ladies’ 
Night meeting of Fall River Rotary. 
\ two-act playlet illustrated the cele- 
brated “hoss trade” with the deacon 
nd the foreclosure of the mortgage 
on the home of “Widder Cullom;” in- 
lentally the playlet taught some good 
lessons in Rotary. Rotarian and Mrs. 
Fred D. Lesure of Fitchburg Rotary 
vere the impersonators. 


Present Cup for 
Fifty Years of Service 

ORLANDO, FLA.—Captain B. M. Rob- 
nson, a director of the local Rotary 
club, was presented with a handsome 
basket of roses, a red silk necktie, and 
a beautiful gold cup, when he com- 
pleted his fiftieth year of service to 
Orlando. Although the oldest member 
of his club in years, Captain Robinson 
s youthful in spirit—hence the red tie. 
The other gifts expressed the appre- 
ciation of his fellow-members for his 
unselfish efforts both as a public offi- 
cer and as a private citizen. An in- 
teresting feature of the affair was a 
ouvenir program which contained pic- 
tures of the Captain fifty years ago 
nd today, and also similarly contrast- 
ng pictures of Orlando. 


George L. Knapp Is 
“Most Useful Citizen” 

OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA.—The Dave 
Franke loving cup for “the most use- 
ful citizen” of 1924 will be presented 
George L. Knapp, president of the 
cal Rotary Club. The award was 

ide by representatives of eight civic 
organizations headed by W. E. Wood. 
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Above are some of the 
prominent people who 
attended the inaugura- 
tion of the Hamilton 
Rotary Club, in the 
Bermuda Islands. 
Standing are (left to 
right): J. P. Hand, S. 
S. Spurling, and J. H. 
Watlington. In_ the 
front row are (left to 
right): Sir J. J. Asser, 


governor of Ber- 
muda; Dr. F. L. Pat- 
ton, president emer- 


itus of Princeton Uni- 

versity; and Henry 

Morgenthau, formerly 

American ambassador 
to Turkey. 


we have 
Jack Arn- 
old of the Rotary 
Club of Hamilton 
(right) and Rotarian 
John T. Troy of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


At right 
President 


Rotarian Knapp has resided in Okmul- 
gee for the past six years, during which 
period he has built up a thriving ad- 
vertising business, and has still found 
time to do much civic work. He is a 
director of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Red Cross, and the Public Health As- 
sociation, and a trustee of the Y. W. 
C. A. In the various drives, in secur- 
ing publicity, and in doing work on 
committees, he has always served effi- 
ciently and cheerfully. 


Carmichael Leaves for 


South Africa 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND.—Although the 
versatility of modern photography and 
modern engraving methods made it pos- 
sible to show Rotarian Jas. Carmichael 
along with other members of the Ex- 














tension Committee in a picture which 
was taken at International Headquar- 
ters, Chicago, he was probably on his 
way to South Africa at the time. The 
strict orders of physicians were the 
cause which sent this enthusiastic Ro- 
tarian off in a direction far different 
from the one he had planned to take. 
However, he looks forward to visiting 
clubs in other parts of the world and 
doing what he can to help Rotary ex- 
tension. 


300 Witness Presentation 
To Everett Hill 

SaLT LAKE City, UTAH.—The inter 
city meeting of clubs in the Utah-Idaho 
district was held here Jan. 27th. Ever 
ett Hill, International President, at- 
tended the morning, afternoon, and eve- 
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The Rotarians of Utrecht, Holland, organized an automobile trip for the crippled children of their city. This picture 


shows a section of the Rotary cavalcade. 


The club hopes to arrange for similar trips during the current year. Utrecht 


Rotary was chartered about two years ago, and has some thirty members. 


ning conferences. In the evening, near- 
ly three hundred visiting Rotarians and 
their wives attended the dinner given 
by Salt Lake Rotary at which Presi- 
dent Hill was the chief speaker. After 
sketching the progress of Rotary ex- 
tension he stressed fellowship in these 
words: 

“Rotary’s mission is to promote a 
common understanding among men re- 
gardless of race, creed, or political be- 
lief. This understanding 
among men is to rest on a fellowship 


common 


so deep, so secure, so thorough as to 
produce practical good will and sound 
international amity.” 

District Governor Charles Dinwoody 
presided at the evening meeting and 
presented President Hill with a copper 
Rotary wheel, a gift from the Salt 
Lake club. 


Which Is Best? 
4nd Why? 

FRESNO, CAL.—In “‘The Babbler,” the 
club publication of Fresno Rotary, there 
is an interesting exchange of letters on 
the subject of Talkers vs. Doers of the 
World. Club members are taking a 
hand in the debate and trying to jus- 
tify their preferences. Such discussion 
as this helps to keep interest in the 
club paper—and incidentally to develop 
Rotary. 


Furthest East Club 
Gets Charter 

EASTPORT, MAINE.—On January 14th, 
District Governor Herbert C. Libby 
presented a charter to the Rotary Club 


of Eastport, and thereby extended Ro- 
tary to the eastern limit of the United 
States. Delegates from Calais, St. 
Stephens, Houlton, and Bangor, as well 
as many local guests attended the char- 
ter night banquet. The Hon. William 
Todd, lieutenant-governor of New 
Brunswick; Hoh. John Flewelling, M. 





Club Leadership 


” this time of the year our 
thoughts are turning to the club 
elections. Following what has become 
rather a fixed custom as to rotation 
of office among club members, 
approximately 1900 new Rotary club 
presidents will come into office be- 
ginning with the Ist of April. 
I like to think of the president of 
a Rotary club as the Captain of a 
great ship who has the responsibility 
of a successful voyage and whose duty 
it is to bring his ship safely to port. 
Your Rotary club will soon be 
launched on another year’s voyage. 
The man you select for president 
should be a man who has the neces- 
sary time to devote to the office— 
who is an executive, for he will have 
many committees to direct—a man 
who is not easily swayed by the 
popular clamor of the moment—a big 
man with vision and spirit and ideals 
—a man who lives Rotary. After all 
a Rotary club is but the length and 
breadth of the officers in charge. 


EVERETT W. HILL, 


President, Rotary International 











P.; Dr. H. C. Libby; Howard Mur 
John R. Roche; Wilfred A. Finnegar 
Ralph MacDonald and Randall Webbe: 
gave addresses. John B. Frost, pr 
dent of the new club, acted as toast 
master. Eastport Rotary begins 
career with nineteen charter member 


Rotary Friend X 
Is Popular 

Fort WortH, TExAS.—This club } 
recently prepared a pamphlet outlining 
the “Rotary Friend X” plan which 
essentially the same as the “Seco! 
Mile Companion” of Waco Rotary 
This unknown friend scheme is proving 
very popular and has already bee: 
adopted in* Wichita Falls, Bowie, and 
Dallas, while other clubs are evincing 
interest. 

During January, the Fort Wort! 
club had an attendance of almost 94 
per cent, which is considered, rather 
good for a club of 215 members. On 
Rotarian has offered to give $1,000 tc 
the student loan fund if the club will 
hold four consecutive 100 per cent 
meetings. If he will bar sickness th: 
club will try for it. 


The World Didn’t End— 
But Something Started 
ASHTABULA, OHI0O.—An exampli 
how an interesting program can be 
veloped by a study of the current n¢ 
is given by this club. When a cert 
religious sect recently proclaimed 
impending end of the world and m: 
their preparations for the life to co! 
some Ashtabula Rotarian capital 
the idea. Accordingly his fellow-m« 
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ere surprised to re- 
._ vivid proclamation, 
to be the work of 
satanic Majesty, and 
neing an appropri- 
idies’ Night program 
-otarians as a prelim- 
to their warm recep- 
Much _ incidental 
was worked into 
proceedings—and if 
ne was disappointed 
the last trumpet 
i to sound we have 
heard of it. 


{ Triple Play 
For Attendance 
BEVERLY HILLS, CAL.— 
[he president of this club 
ys: “We have already 
organized to promote at- 
tendance, each club mem- 
having the names of 
» others who he is to 
ee each week with refer- 
ence to attendance. In 
s way we hope to keep 
our average very high.” 





Here is a snapshot which reminds one of Rembrandt’s paintings. 
ducted by the Little Sisters of the Poor at Ostend, Belgium. 


It was taken at the home con- 
The local Rotarians employed 


their New Year’s fund to give the inmates (many of whom are over eighty years of age) a 


Some Secretary 
Might Use This 
READING, PA.—The sec- 
retary of this club says: 
“At the beginning of the last dues- 
paying period, I announced in open 
meeting that to keep an accurate check 
on the payment of dues and the order 
in which they were paid, I would place 
a number in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the membership card indicating 
the order in which these dues wére re- 
ceived from each member. The regular 
statements were mailed out on October 
15th and before November 1st the dues 
of 43 members were in hand. By the 
end of November, 97 had paid up. The 
number of delinquents has very ma- 
terially decreased, there being only 3 
unpaid to date.” 


“Give Me Webster’s Dictionary, 
Roget’s Thesaurus, and—” 


CLARION, Iowa.—This new rage of 
the cross-word puzzle (they had ’em 
in Crete about 4,000 years ago!) gets 
itself adapted to many ends. Amongst 
other things it inspired someone in 
Clarion Rotary with an idea for devel- 
oping acquaintance among his fellow- 
members. So one day each Rotarian 
found beside his plate a cross-word puz- 
zle in which every space represented 
the middle name of some Rotarian. 
Rather canny that first or last names 
would have been too easy! The only 
one of twenty missing was that of 
“Saint,” the club president. The puz- 
zle said his middle name couldn’t be 
\efined—sprinkle your own! 


somewhat happier time. 
found it beautifully clean and well managed. 


After serving the dinner the club members inspected the home and 
But the club has not forgotten the younger genera- 
tion for in the Marie-Louise Babies Home there is a special berth which will help many children 


to make a better entrance into life. 


A Question Starts 
An Unusual Program 


SuMMIT, N. J.—A visiting Rotarian 
was asked to explain to Summit Ro- 
tarians that he was considering estab- 
lishing his home in their town—and 
would like to know what inducements 
the city had to offer the home-owner. 
The club president promptly referred 
the question to the club’s specialists. 
Impromptu speeches were made an- 
nouncing what Summit could do in real 
estate, lumber, plumbing, painting, gro- 
ceries, paper, banking, and other fac- 
tors in home life, and an extremely 
interesting meeting resulted. In par- 
ticular the club undertaker was able 
to announce that his service was a 
“knock-out”—and no one whom he had 
served had ever made any criticism! 


This Plan Brought 
Results in One Club 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—A letter from 
the secretary of this club contains the 
following information: 

Zanesville’s plan for furthering the 
bigger things of Rotary was originated 
by the necessity of finding some efficient 
means of putting the members to work. 
The committee plan, Rotary wheel 
“spoke” educational meetings, and 
other devices had been tried and failed 
to bring the desired results. 

The president, past president, and 
one other member compose the execu- 


tive committee. The president natu 
rally heads the organization and the 
other men were chosen for their fit- 
ness for the position rather than ior 
their titles. One or more members of 
the executive committee tries to meet 
with the different divisions from time 
to time, and keep in touch with all 
activities. 

Immediately under the executive com- 
mittee are five regents. Our regents 
are three members of the board of 
directors, one past president, and one 
other member, all selected for ability— 
and their power of cracking the whip. 
The regents furnish necessary informa 
tion to the executive committee, ask 
for help from International Rotary, 
and each keeps his group busy. 

Each of the five divisions has a dis- 
tinctive name, and each division 
19 men, which, with the regents and 
the executive committee, gives the full 
membership of 103. Additions, sub- 
tractions, and substitutions are made 
when needed. Our work year started 
in December, giving us six months of 
activity before the end of the Rotary 
year. The divisions are made by 
months, but next year the periods will 
be two months instead. Each month 
three different men served on the divi- 
sion executive committee with the re- 
sult that every member had served on 
the executive committee of his division. 
This committee (Cont’d on page 23) 


has 
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IF I HAD TIME 
By GEORGE STOCKARD 
OFTEN think that, had I time, 
I'd let my soul take wings and climb, 
I'd follow some compelling thought 


With mighty hopes and visions fraught, 


I'd dare be true, I’d dare be pure, 

I'd make some precious love secure, 
Some common task a work sublime. 
Oh, had I time, and could I bear 
The world’s indifference, and its scorn, 


Then, with the outcast and forlorn 
Who doubt if heaven 
i’d steal away to soothe a cry 

Or ease a hurt while passing by. 

And had I time, some monster wrong, 
Wrought out by cunning hands and strong, 
Engulfing, with insiduous arts, 

The lives of men, their homes, their hearts, 
That would 1 seek and publish wide 
Though masters mocked and hirelings cried, 
Though disbelieved and spurned, I died. 


answers prayer, 


Oh, somewhere, in the times ere long, 
There would be right where once was wrong, 
If I had time. 


Yet, somehow, in my heart I know, 
However fast the sands may flow 
That mark upon the hour glass 
The little while, I shall 
That if my soul is in the deed, 
And if my Master's will it 
My hands shall have the time I need; 
Yea, everywhere and every day 

I'll find the time and He the way, 
And, when my little day is spent, 
I'll find His kingdom of content, 
If, that 1 went the way He went, 
And took the time. 

Arkansas. 


PREPAREDNESS 
By EMMA LEUTERT 
\ JE talk and write of peace, 


ere pass, 


speed, 


Van Buren, 


But do we mean it? Peace! 

When signs of war are everywhere! 

We boast of Progress in the art 

Of murdering wholesale. We have attained 
The perfect technique of a modern war, 

And our America has done her part! 

Our scientists have gained 

Such knowledge of this gas and that; 

How cheaply may be made, and with what ease, 
Death-dealing chemicals that blister, blind, 
And kill by quick paralysis; by tear and sneeze, 
And cruel death of every kind. 

Glibly we boast of tractor, plane and bomb 
Whose powers have been increased ten-fold; 
A new and modern mighty gun, 

The force of which cannot be told. 

How swiftly they destroy! We visualize, 

A million peaceful homes. 

’Tis night, and in the skies 

A squadron of fast-flying planes 

Releasing gas-filled bombs. 

A moment, and five-million souls 

Are screaming, blinded, seared in flames! 
Destructive fires start here and there, 

But there are none to cope with them nor stay 
The devastation of these homes, 

And blackened ruins mark where once they lay. 
Nor when that desolation comes 
Shall tottering age or new-born babe escape, 

ut women, children, all civilians 
Share alike a soldier's fate. 


Oh, men of genius, Statesmen, 

Diplomats and Generals, give heed! 

You who have helped us to make war, 
Now give your help for lasting peace, 
Our greater need! 

Would you with honor see your flag unfurled, 
Now turn your talents to the lifting up; 
The healing of a war-sick world! 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
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One fine day, 
H Says Mister Mucklewraith to me, 
H says he, 
: “So! you’ve a poet in your house,’ 
. and smiled 
A “A poet? 


God forbid,” I eried; 
and then 
It all came out; how Andrew slyly 
sent 
Verse to the paper; how they 


printed it 
In Poet’s Corner. 


Robert Buchanan— Poet Andrew. 





A FRIEND 
By “SAINT” 


IVES there one who, knowing you, 

4 Sees in everything you do 
Something worthy to commend? 
Rest assured he is a friend. 


One who, seeing you each day, 
When at work or at your play, 
Always seems to comprehend; 
Stick to him, he is your friend. ° 


If he knows your every mood, 
Happy, scrappy, when you brood, 

Yet stands ready to defend; 

Then, at last, you’ve found the friend. 


Wealth or pow’r will not suffice 
For this “‘Pearl of greatest price.” 
He is richest in the end 

Who has found a faithful friend. 


Clarion, Iowa. 


KEEP SMILIN’ 


By “SAINT” 


\ 7HEN days are dark and skies are grey, 
Keep smilin’. 

When trouble haunts you night and day, 
Keep smilin’. 

When grief and sorrow come along, 

And everything you try goes wrong, 

Try bustin’ right out with a song; 
Keep smilin’. 


When winds of winter moan and sigh, 
Keep smilin’. 

The summer’s comin’ bye and bye, 
Keep smilin’. 

No matter if you’re feelin’ blue 

And hard luck keeps a trailin’ you, 

Open your mouth and holler—‘‘Boo!” 
Keep smilin’. 


Sometimes you don’t see how you can 
Keep smilin’. 

But let me say, as man to man, 
Keep smilin’. 

There is no loss without some gain; 

So what’s the use of raisin’ cain 

And actin’ like you were insane 
Keep smilin’. 


Dont’ waste a minute lookin’ sad, 
Keep smilin’. 

You're still on earth and should be glad, 
Keep smilin’. 

Cut out the grouch, forget to sigh; 

Throw your old carcass into high 

And, when it’s time to say ‘‘goodbye’’— 
Keep smilin’. 

Clarion, Iowa. 


THE POET 


By OWEN P. WHITE 
OREVER at peace with the God of Things, 
Voicing his joy in the songs he sings, 
He sits and tinkers at his rhymes, 
For young and old, and if at times 


He can bring a smile to a little child, 

Or know that his verses have beguiled 

Some weary hour for one in pain, 

The poet’s toil has not been vain. 

For a poet’s thoughts are not his own; 

By a vagrant wind a seed is blown 

To his fertile brain and then blossoms there 

A flower which all of the world may share. 
El Paso, Texas. 
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‘ ROTARY 
By M. I. MARVIN 


TRONG arms stretched out across 

To warmly grasp a million ha 

On every side; from many lan 
That’s what Rotary means to me 


A friendly smile—well, you'll agree 
That sometimes, when you're fee! 
A smile will often pull you throue} 

That’s what Rotary means to me. 


A certain honest harmony ; 
A handsome, generous brotherh 
Impartial both to race and blood 
That’s what Rotary means to me. 


A helping hand that takes no fee; 
The kind that boosts a chap along 
And keeps him clean, and fi: 
strong. ° 
I've said enough—oh, can you see 
All that Rotary means to me? 


A ROTARIAN — A PIONEER 


Dedicated to Norman Somerville, P 
Rotary Club of Toronto. 
By E. C. HUNTER 
VERY country has its statesmen, 
Who administer its laws, 
its men who serve in Church and State, 
And justly win applause, 
But history bears this witness, 
Let all the nations hear, 
The man the country owes the most, 
Is the fearless Pioneer. 











He does not mind the hardships, 
Dread of the man who fails, 
He feels the lure of conquest, 
The joy of blazing trails. 
Let others live in comfort, 
No risk they know or fear, 
But neither can they know the thrill, 
Of the dauntless Pioneer. 





Dominions still are waiting, 
Where no man’s foot has trod, 
A thousand times more luring, 
Than acres just of sod. 
High realms of human values, 
Great fields of service still, 
Untried, what need today for men, 
With strength of faith and will. 











What of the world of friendship, 
What untried realms await, 
Where hearts are knit by perfect trust, 
And know not how to hate? 
Friendships that strike down deeper, 
More sacred and more dear, 
To be a friend in the truest sense, 
Is to be a Pioneer. 





Out in the world of business, E 
There are paths not yet been trod, 4 
Of finer, higher, better ways, 
To serve both man and God. Y 
Where wealth that’s gained unfairly, « 
Is reckoned far too dear, : 
“He profits most who serves the best,” ‘ 
Is the creed of the Pioneer. a 


What of the world of nations, 
What paths can yet be blazed, 

To break down every prejudice, 
Long centuries have raised. 

To banish from our mind and heart, 
All international fear, 

Herald the spirit of good will, 
What a chance for the Pioneer. 


So though the world be peopled, 
And cities where once were plains, 
Today, as yesterday, the need 
For the Pioneer remains, 
God still give men with vision, 
Unspoiled by hate and fear, 
And may “Rotarian” ever mean, 
To be a Pioneer. 
North Bay, Canada. 
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do all the work, but the plan 


responsibility and develops in- | 


Some of the December com- | 


; are still in charge of work that 
tarted, and some of the May com- 

are already in harness. The 
division all the 


works as a 


| 


| 


but with different heads for every | 
| 


and with the regent on the job 

» time. 
club president outlined his 
to the members and everyone 
mailed a complete setup of the or- 
ration. Two hundred extra copies 
printed and handed out where 
The sheets were given out at 


last November meeting, and on 
ember 18th the regents’ reports 
ed 18 different activities started 


y the five groups. 

One regent, since followed by others, 
ed all his men to his cwn home for 
evening. In front of an open fire, 

vith smokes and refreshments to help 
ngs along, this three-hour session 


5 


brought out enough ideas to keep his 
group busy all through their six 
months. Three plans were selected for 


mmediate action, men put in charge, 
ind the division got busy next day. 

The chief by-product of the system 
has been the number of new friend- 
ships formed through these little meet- 
ngs. If only this by-product were de- 
veloped the Zanesville plan would be 
vorth while. 

Assessments, donations, etc., have 
always been a bugbear with the club. 
With the small division, there is pride 
n accomplishment and a desire to go 
t alone, that opens purses wider than 
any appeal to the full membership has 
done. Two of our groups are 
going into one activity together. 

One group met recently and they are 
considering a boys’ survey of this city. 
The night before that the regents met 
at the president’s house and it was 
surprising how many ideas for commu- 
nity betterment were presented. Each 
group has tried to concentrate on one 
object, and every member has a part 
in some good activity, and so gets away 
from the idea that Rotary is just a 
luncheon club. 


ever 





Have You a Boy at Cornell? 


_The Rotary Club of Ithaca, New 
York, is planning to hold its annual 
meeting for the sons of Rotarians 
in attendance at Cornell University, 
some time in March. 

That no one may be overlooked, 
will the members who have sons at 
Cornell kindly communicate with 
Earl E. Atkinson, Secretary, 106 
Bast State Street, Ithaca, N. Y., as 
soon as possible. 
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50 years’ fine brush-making by the 
inventors themselves. Though the 
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Use the Hat Band With the Raised Letter 
and Buckle White Felt Hats with Mem- 
ber’s Name, Rotary Wheel and City burnt 
on with electric needle Also Arm Bands. 


HARVEY SCHUTTER 


9 Georgia Ave. Flushing, L. I., N.Y. 
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The old doctor shook his head. “Your 
father and mother died when you were 
five,” he said. 

“And there were no other children?” 

“You had a twin brother, I believe. 
I do not know for sure. It was not 
my case. It died, I think, so many of 
them do. There was only you left. I 
heard about it and took you.” 

“And the three years you spoke of?” 

“I was coming to that,” said the old 
doctor, but again he hesitated. “You 
gave us all a good deal of heartache,” 
he said. He reached forward and rest- 
ed his hand, again, on the younger 
man’s shoulder. “Do we have to go 
into that?” he asked.- “It is all for- 
gotten.” 

“T think you had better tell me every- 
thing—if you don’t mind.” 

Canning listened while the old doctor 
told of the change of the bright-faced 
boy to a wild and reckless youth. There 
was a softening of harsh details, a gen- 
tle extenuation; but from those dis- 
jointed phrases Canning pieced together 
a black indictment. And the old doctor’s 
weary voice went on telling of the in- 
cipient strain of insanity, inherited 
from his mother; at first only sensed 
in vagaries of conduct, but growing, 
gradually, more pronounced, until there 
was some talk of commitment to a san- 
itarlum. But before that talk had 
grown into anything definite, Jerry 
Carleton had run away. 

The old doctor’s eyes sought the 
steady face before him. “It all seems 
absurd—impossible,” he said. 

The younger man frowned. “Let me 
think this out for a moment,” he said. 

The old doctor moved about the room 
with restless steps. He picked up the 
viol, and touched its strings with soft 
fingers. Then he came back and stood 
behind the chair where Canning had 
seated himself. 

“I just want you to know,” he said, 
“that all those—those sad days—they’re 
quite forgotten. We can start again. 
Can’t we?” 

Canning shrugged his shoulders, as 
though to arouse himself from some 
unpleasant thought. “I’ll have to try 
and prove it to you,” he said. 

But the old man’s hand tightened on 
his shoulder. “Don’t let us try to prove 
anything,” he said. “Let us just for- 
get. Your place is here. Your room 
is waiting for you. We—we have been 
waiting so long.” 

“But it wouldn’t be fair, I tell you. 
It wouldn’t be fair.” 

Again that tightening hand on his 
shoulder. “I’m just a country doctor, 
but I have been here a long time. I 
have seen strange things. I know what 
tricks the mind can play.” He sensed 
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Winds of Chance 


(Continued from page 14) 


a renewed objection, and hastened to 
meet it. “It isn’t your fault,” he urged, 
“if I find it hard to believe, what you 
have told me. You have been fair with 
me—oh, quite fair. Isn’t that all that 
is necessary. Don’t try to prove any- 
thing—not now—not for a little while. 
It is better so.” 

A reckless impulse to see the thing 
through came to Canning. “Have it 
your own way,” he said. He laughed, 
shortly. “Have it your own way.” And 
then, more softly, “for a little while.” 

He stood later in that little room un- 
der the eaves, that had been Jerry 
Carleton’s, and looked about him; at 
the bookcase by the window, with its 
row of boyish books, and all those other 
treasures that suggested themselves, 
dimly, from the shadows; the earmarks 
of the boy who had gone away—gone 
away in disgrace. He went to the win- 
dow and looked out at the sleeping 
town. 

“If it had been mine,” he said, bitter- 
ly, “I would be glad to come home.” 


+ + * - * * * 


CANNING had found a place as 

junior clerk in John Elliott’s office, 
and was studying law. It paid him 
little, but enough to provide his modest 
board. There had been words about 
that. 

“It’s my house,” the old doctor had 
complained, querulously, “and I should 
be able to give it as I see fit.” 

But on this point Canning was firm. 

And so Canning stayed. And as the 
days passed the Tom Canning that was, 
seemed to sink farther and farther into 
the background, and a new Jerry Carle- 
ton was born. 

As time went on Tom Canning came 
almost to think of himself by his new 
name. He had his moments of swift 
impatience when he fought to keep his 
own identity. These outbursts came 
less often now for they brought, he 
found, not understanding, but a sense 
of fear. He had noticed it in the old 
doctor’s face that night he had told 
him his true name. He had seen it 
again in Eileen’s face on the occasion 
of their first meeting. He had noticed 
it the more, perhaps, because he was 
so sure that her young eyes would see 
the truth. 

She had come over to see the old 
doctor and had found him out, and dis- 
covered Canning sitting in his accus- 
tomed place. She had given him her 
hand, half shyly, and had talked of 
unimportant things, and after her first 
swift appraisal she had hardly glanced 
at him. 

Canning looked forward to such an 
occasion with a sense of wonder. What 
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had their relations been in the pay 
and how would she receive hi: He 
found her gently kind, though 
certain reserve in her manner 

him that he could not quite »,; ie 
stand. 

Because of this it seemed to h 
she had sensed his problem an 
waiting for him to explain, so tha: 
when she left he went with her a 
way. 

“I need your help, Miss Eileen,” he 
said. 

She turned to him with her quick 
smile. “Why not Eileen, Jerry?” she 
asked. “I have not grown so very old,” 
and then: “I'll be glad to do anything 
I can.” 

Even then it did not cross his mind 
that she did not know; he was so im- 
mersed in his own problem. 

“You want to shield the old doctor 
from any disappointment,” he said. 
“I’m sure of that—and so do I.” 

She glanced at him then, as though 
seeing him in a new light, and waited 
for him to continue. 

“He has made a mistake,’ he said. 
“It’s partly my fault—all my fault, 
perhaps. Not wilfully. I’d like you to 
believe that.” He looked at her and 
saw her face puzzled and wistful. “Of 
course you know that I’m not Jerry 
Carleton,” he said. -~ 

It was then that he saw that swift 
look of fear cross her face, fear, and 
something tragic behind the fear. 


vit 


“Then you didn’t know?” he said, 
breathlessly. 
She shook her head. “I don’t know 


what you mean, Jerry,” she said. 

Bit by bit as the weeks went by and 
passed into months, he came to know 
more of the record of Jerry Carleton. 
All that he learned fitted in, and com- 
pleted the story that the old doctor had 
told him. 

He had found one friend in Jim Os- 
borne, a solid unimaginative young law- 
yer, who seemed quite ready to brave 
public disapproval by his open friend- 
ship. 

But even Osborne did not gloss over 
his misdeeds. Canning had come to 
him in hot impatience at the town’s 
attitude, asking his advice. Osborne had 
not minced matters in the telling. “You 
were a rotter, Jerry,” he said, “and 
you can’t expect them to change their 
way of thinking in a couple of years, 
just because you happen to have come 
to your senses. You follow the road 
you’re traveling now and you'll come 
out all right. After all,” he said dryly, 
“you have this coming to you.” 

“Oh, I know all that,” he broke in 
impatiently in answer to Canning’s 
quick protest—“but what’s the use of 
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» you aren’t Jerry Carleton when 
yne’s here know’s you are.” 
vas so that every effort of Can- 
to establish his own identity 
on the solid rock of their disbe- 
[There were times when his im- 
1ce would have driven him away, 
e old doctor had come to lean on 
more and more, and in those quiet 
ngs when they sat together in the 
y, while the old doctor thumbed the 
‘softly or slumbered peacefully in 
chair, there came to him a feeling 
t he was giving back something that 
ther had taken away; and at those 
s he was content. 
There was Eileen, too. In those fly- 
ng months she had grown to be some- 
ng infinitely dearer than any peace 
f mind. She had given him a wel- 
come, from the very first moment. She 
lid not understand. He saw that clear- 
ly, now; but there was no harshness in 
er judgment of him. She came often 
in the evenings for a flying visit with 
the old doctor, and Canning sitting un- 
ler the reading lamp in the far corner 
of the room, pretending to study, would 
find his eyes fixed on her face and his 
ears waiting for the music of her soft 
laughter. It came to him then that 
these two had something in common, 
some understanding or affection, and 
that in this common thing they found 
happiness. 


FTEN, too, in the evenings, when the 

old doctor was called away on a 
ease, Canning would stroll down the 
street to her home and find her sitting 
on the step; and he would fling himself 
down where he could look up at her. 
He found a strain of elfish humor in 
her, that he had not suspected, and they 
would laugh, quietly, over the things 
she had to tell. 

And when, sometimes, he came to her, 
with his heart heavy from some un- 
earned slight, she would talk to him, 
gently, in much the same terms that 
Jim Osborne had used, though in dif- 
ferent words. 

“You must be patient with them, 
Jerry, if they don’t understand. Even 
I don’t understand,” she said slowly, 
“but I’m ready to wait.’ Her young 
face, he thought, as he looked at her, 
was tired, and a little sad.’ 

“What is it you don’t understand?” 

“It’s you. You say such strange 
things. You’ve changed so much.” 

“For the better, I hope,” he said, 
with an assumed lightness. 

She was silent for awhile. “Oh, so 
much for the better,” she said, softly. 

Tom Canning went home that night 
and paced his room until the last light 
had died out in the village. But he 
found no answer to his problem. 

It was the next day that he went to 
see Jim Osborne; climbing the dingy 
stairway to his office over a shop. 
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Osborne’s door stood and he 
motioned Canning in. 

“What’s on your mind, today, Jerry?” 
he asked, as he tossed his tobacco pouch 
across the desk. 

“The same old thing, Jim.” 


open 


A shadow crossed Jim Osborne’s face. | 


“Forget it!” he said. 
Canning shook his head. “This Carle- 
ton was a twin, wasn’t he?” 
“Heard something of the kind. 
kid died, though. Why?” 
“TI was just wondering. 
believe that I’m Carleton?” 
Osborne studied him carefully. 


Other 


And you still | 


“Re- 


member,” he said, “its about four years | 


since you went away.” 

Canning faced him 
frown. 
he corrected. 

“Have it your own 
grinned. 
way. You're different,” he admitted. 
“I can see it when I look at you, care- 
fully. But then, there are those four 
years 
ferent type of man. 
a lot you know.” 

“And you still think—?” 


with a 


way,” 





That accounts for 


“Well, if the old doctor hasn’t found | 


you out, how should I?” 

“The old doctor wants to 
That makes it different.” 

“T’m not so sure but that I want to 
believe, too, old man. Anyway,” there 
was a new soberness in his voice, 
“either you are Carleton, or there are 
two men cast in the same mould. But 
there was something else on your mind, 
wasn’t there?” 

Canning nodded. 
a hypothetical case. 
hypothetical case. Say that I’m Tom 
Canning after all. Say that I’ve found 
a place—like I have found—Say that I 
wanted very much to stay; wanted so 
much that I might not be able to judge 
the right and wrong of it. What I mean 
is, if this case were true, what would 
you do?” 

“I'd stay, and be damned to any 
scruple,” Osborne snapped. “This is the 
way I look at it,” he continued. “You’ve 
made a place here. You’ve come up 
from behind to make it. You’ve taken 
a dirty name, and shaken the dirt off 
it. You’ve made some people happy. 
Oh, forget your scruples,” he flared 
with hot impatience. “I’d stick.” 

He leaned back with a sudden laugh. 
“Jerry, you old horse,” he said, “if you 
pull that story on me many more 
times, you'll end by having me believe 
it.” 

But there was no answering smile 
on Canning’s face. 

“And what you said goes whether you 
believe it or not?—Even if what I said 
were true?” 

“Yes, it goes,” Osborne said, soberly. 

But Canning went down those dingy 


believe. 


“Just this. Take 
Take me as the 


sudden 
“Since Carleton went away.” | 


Osborne 
“It’s about four years, any- | 


and you’re changed, too—a dif- | 
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Bradenton, Fla., is an- 
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Florida city 
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following a st com 
prehensive hotel survey 
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Their new hotel is now 
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36 
mind, still unsettled. But it was to 
be settled for a while at least, far 


sooner than he thought. 

That night Myra Burns’ baby devel- 
oped croup, and there came a call for 
the doctor. Canning hated these night 
calls for he knew the old doctor would 
be away till morning. He helped him 
into the carriage behind old Nellie, and 
wrapped the rug carefully about his 
knees, for the wind blew bitingly. 

“A woman who’s had twelve children 
should be able to pull through one at- 
tack of croup alone,” he growled. 

“So she should, my boy,” chuckled 
the old doctor, “so should they all; 
but if they did what would happen to 
the likes of me and old Nellie,” and 
with a cheerful word to George, he was 
off. 


‘THERE had been the usual evening 
sounds about the street, but these had 
died away into stillness, and the street 
lamp before the house had gone out. 
A muffled step on the walk caught his 
attention. He thought at first that it 
was the old doctor returning, but in a 
moment he realized that it was not his 
step. There was no hesitation in the 
doctor’s footfall. He looked at his 
watch. It was one o’clock. A frown 
of concentration settled on his brow as 
he sat forward, listening. There was 
a rustle of bushes, and a _ scraping 
sound, as of a board being rested 
against the window sill. Canning re- 
membered, suddenly, that there had 
been several burglaries in the town of 
late. He leaned forward and took an 
old-fashioned revolver from the doctor’s 
desk. He looked at it carefully to see 
that it was loaded, then, still moving 
with the utmost caution, pushed his 
chair farther into the shadow, so that 
its side faced the window and left him 
hidden. Then he waited, quietly, the 
revolver held firmly in his hand. 

There was a sharp snap, as of some- 
thing giving way, and a moment later 
the window was cautiously lifted, and 
a finger of light probed each corner of 
the room. The hand that held the re- 
volver stiffened, as the light reached 
the chair; but the beam passed on. A 
moment later it went out, and a man 
flung one leg over the sill and hauled 
himself into the room. 

“Put up your hands,” Canning’s voice 
spoke sharply, and the man wheeled 
with a snarl. 

“Quick,” said the stern voice. 

The hands went up, then, and stayed 
there. 

With his free hand Canning switched 
on the light. 

“Now come here,” he said, “but keep 
your hands up.” 

As the man came within the circle 
of light Canning gave a sharp gasp. 

The stranger noticed his stunned sur- 
prise, and his hand dropped swiftly. 
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“Steady,” said a voice, cold as steel. 
“Move another finger Jerry Carieton, 
and it’s your last move.” 

Canning moved closer, whipped a re- 
volver from the intruder’s pocket and 
flung it on the desk. 

“So that’s it, is it?” he said, with a 
harsh laugh. 

He studied the face before him with 
steady eyes. It explained so many 
things. Feature for feature, line for 
line, it was his own face, but incred- 
ibly mean and crafty. 

“Sit down,” he said suddenly, “I’ve 
got to talk to you. Why did you come 
back?” 

“Why did you come?” the other asked 
with a sneer. “I came for the same 
reason, to get whatever there is to get. 
It’s mine more than yours,” he whined 

The level voice spoke again: “I have 
taken nothing—nothing that is yours— 
except affection,” he added, more gently, 
“and that you threw away. It was there 
for anyone to take. I have taken noth- 
ing, save that—” 

“You took my home,” the crafty face 
searched the face opposite for the ef- 
fect of his words. But the shifty eyes 
fell before that level gaze. 

When Canning spoke again, it was in 
more natural tones, as one who had 
made his decision. 

“Yes,” he said, “I took your place. 
You have that much right on your side. 
This is your home. As far as is in 
my power, I’ll give it back to you.” 

The shifty eyes glowed with triumph. 

But the steady voice had grown cold 
again. “There are conditions,” he said, 
“that you will keep.” He spoke slowly 
as though feeling his way among his 
tangled thoughts. 

“I came here,” he continued, “and 
they gave me your name. I tried to 
change that—but no matter— I took 
that name, a name that you had 
dragged in the filth, and made it decent. 
The name I give back to you is not your 
name, but mine. You will keep it as 
I give it to you. You have brought 
heartbreak and sorrow and disgrace, to 
one who has done everything for you. 
You will not do that again.” 

“And if I do?” 

“And if you do,” the voice was cold 
as judgment,” “I will kill you.” 

“I am giving you your chance,” Can- 
ning spoke again, slowly and with evi- 
dent effort. “I am giving it to you 
at a cost—at a great cost—to myself. 
You will take it now, on my terms, or 
not at all. 

The other strove for lightness. “I 
don’t want to spoil your game,” he said. 
“I came for money, Give me that and 
I’ll take my own chance.” 

Canning’s face brightened for a mo- 
ment, then went stern again. “I could 
give you a little money,” he said, “not 
much, but a little, but I won’t buy you. 
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You’ll choose now. This cha; 
nothing.” 

“To hell with your chance.” 

Canning rose and, with his ey 
on the seated figure, threw 0; 
door at the far end of the roo: 
gave on the balcony. “You ca: 
it or go,” he said, “and if you 
is for good.” 

The man rose and moved t! 
the door and out on the b; 
“Damn you!” he said, as he leap: to 
the darkness. 

Canning stood listening, unt 
footsteps died out into the night, | 
mind swept by a great uncertainty 
This man would come again, he | ew, 
for greed is greater than fear, and }y 
might not be ready to meet him. 

He went slowly back into the room, 
and put the doctor’s revolver back in 
its place. He picked up the other and 
dropped it in his pocket. He went and 
stood in the doorway, looking out. 
Then, with a shrug, he shut the door 
and window and returned to his chair, 
He sat thinking until dawn streaked 
the sky. A little later the old doctor's 
weary footsteps sounded on the walk, 
and he went to meet him. 

“Kid’s better,” said the old doctor, 
as he slumped heavily into his chair, 
and then: “You’re up early, Jerry.” 

“Nothing the matter, is there?” h 
asked, anxiously. 

“No, nothing the matter. I’m up 
early, that’s all, Canning smiled back 
at him. “TI’ll just get you a cun of 
tea, and then you’d better go to bed for 
a while.” 

“Bed nothing, I’m not tired,” the old 
doctor said, testily. 

But when Canning returned, the old 
doctor was asleep in the chair. He put 
the tea, carefully, on the desk, and got 
a blanket, and wrapped it carefully 
about the old knees and, tip-toeing 
softly out, closed the door. 


[" was toward the end of winter that 

the old doctor, who had so long cared 
for the sick, fell ill himself. It was 
a stubborn illness that left him weak 
and querulous. In the kitchen Martha 
wept, soundlessly, and made nourish- 
ing custards that the old doctor 
described in bitter words, when she 
was not near, but ate, protestingly, lest 
he should wound her feelings. And 
Canning waited on him with a patience 
that was beyond the reach of sarcasm. 
Eileen, too, came often, and sat with 
him, for he loved to have her near, but, 
at those times, Canning often found 
those old eyes on him with a look of 
anxiety; and he thought he knew th: 
cause. 

And Canning went often to th 
house up the street and sat on th: 
step, with the hunger in his eyes hic 
den by the evening shadows, and lis 
tened to that soft laughter, and wen’ 
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to pace his room in questioning 
ertainty. 
: a few weeks later that Can- 
yming home one day, found the 
tor sitting in his chair, very 
nd still. He tried to lift him, 
old doctor touched his hand 


test. “I have seen Him too 
he said, gently, “not to know 
vyhen he comes.” And _ then 


later: “I’m glad you came home, 
And that was all. 

nning saw the people come and 

th their kindly spoken and un- 

He heard the old min- 

“The steps of 


words. 
quavering voice: 


od man are ordered by the Lord.” 


Eileen came and touched his hand; 
he turned his face away to hide 
tears. 
\nd Canning went again and climbed 
e dingy stairs to Jim Osborne’s of- 
Osborne looked at his sober face, and 
owned with impatience. ‘“Haven’t 
u got over that foolishness yet?” 
Canning shook his head. 
“What is it, another hypothetical 
Then the impatience died 
“Tell us about it,” 


\ 


question?” 
out of his voice. 
ne said. 

“You think I am Jerry Carleton,” 
Canning spoke slowly, “but I tell you 
the real Jerry Carleton came here, to 
me, two years ago. You don’t believe 
it, do you?” he asked. 

“T believe you think it.” 

Canning laughed, shortly. “Carle- 
ton’s mother died in an asylum, and 
Jerry Carleton nearly went to some 
place of the sort himself. That’s right, 
isn’t it?” 





“As far as I know the truth of the 


story, that’s about right.” 
“And is that what you mean?” 


you trying to entrap me into some ad- 
mission? If you mean, do I think 
you are insane? No! No more than 
I am. If you mean,” he continued 
more slowly, 
yours is some sort of hallucination, 
some fool notion that you have built 
up by brooding over it, just as I could 
build it up by the same method? why, 
yes. 

“And what is your solution, then?” 

“Why, the solution is obvious. 
get it. Go about your life as though 
there never had been such an idea—” 

“It’s not all quite as simple as that, 
Jim. You see, there’s something else 
-there’s Eileen.” 





a ()SBORNE reached into a drawer and 
took out a cigar, looked at it curi- 
ously for a moment and tossed it, un- 
lighted, into the waste basket. 
fe “Yes,” he said slowly, “that makes 
: difference.” 
“What are you going to do?” he 
isked after a pause. 





“See here,” Osborne blustered, “are | 


“Do I think this idea of | 


For- | 
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“I’m going to ask you to prove my 
hypothetical question.” 

Osborne wheeled sharply in his chair 
and sat for a moment looking through 
the window. “Jerry,” he said, “Jerry.” 
“I’m going to tell you the whole 
story, and you must believe it.”” There 
was a desperate earnestness in Can- 
ning’s voice. 

Osborne did not turn. 
I can,” he almost 
breath. 

“TI came here about three years ago,” 
Canning said. ‘‘Perhaps you remem- 
ber. Until that day I had not known 
there was such a place as Edendale; 


“Please God, 


said, beneath his 















‘Look for the 


Watermark” 


and I had never heard the name ot 
Jerry Carleton. 
“I came 


from Perryville—in Ve1 


mont. 


“When I stepped off the train here, 


George, the doctor’s man, picked me up 
I thought I could explain later, and 
tried to; but the old doctor would not 
let me. He was like you. He didn’t 
Perhaps I didn’t try 


believe. hard 


enough. You see, I wanted to stay 
And I thought—if I went away that 
believing as he did it 


him. Anyway, I 


would hurt 
stayed—right 01 
wrong, I stayed.” He was silent for a 


while and Osborne sat, not looking a 


; 
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him, with his heavy fingers drumming 
on the desk. 

“¥For three years,’ Canning went on 
slowly, “I have been Jerry Carleton to 
everyone I care for in this world. But 
two years ago Jerry Carleton came 
back— The details of that don’t mat- 
ter,” he said wearily, “only—he may 
come again. You see, I can’t stay 
Jerry Carleton. 

He brushed a hand across his eyes, 
as though to clear his vision. When 
he spoke again, it was in lighter words 
that were belied by his dull voice. 

“Now we leave Jerry Carleton,” he 
said, “and we take up Tom Canning, 
back in Perryville. I was working in 
the office of Arnold and Tresham. They 
were manufacturers of wagons and car- 
riages, had been for years, still are, I 
suppose. That much is easy to check 
up.” 

Osborne nodded, but he said no word. 

“It was a big business once,” Can- 
ning continued, “only the automobile 
had crowded it pretty close to the wall. 
At that it might have been decently 
successful only they were an old fogey- 
ish pair and couldn’t see that condi- 
tions were changing. They themselves 
never changed—no new system, no new 
methods, no new anything; still, I 
wasn’t doing too badly. They trusted 
me a good deal and I pretty well ran 
the place. I’m not bragging, you un- 
derstand, being the whole of that show 
wasn’t such a big job. Still, chances 
come along even in businesses such as 
that; and I had my eyes open; thought 
I’d drift into automobiles, eventually. 

“About that time something went 
wrong and they lost a lot of money— 
stolen or misapplied, or just lost—I 
don’t know the details of that; didn’t 
hear about it till a year or so later. 
You see, we got into the war; and I 
went. I was in the first lot. I was 
wounded, pretty early, and got left 
behind some way. I wasn’t badly 
messed up, but the Germans picked 
me up and shipped me off to a prison 
camp somewhere in Bavaria. It wasn’t 
pleasant, but no matter.” 

“Well, some way they blamed me for 
the loss of that money.” He broke off, 
sharply. “Jim,” he said, “any time 
during the past three years I could 
have taken every cent that the old doc- 
tor owned. But I didn’t take anything. 
It’s all there, everything, rent or board, 
or whatever you want to call it, too, 
right up to the present minute. I didn’t 
take that Perryville money. I don’t 
know who took it.” 

Osburne spoke gruffly. “Thank God,” 
he said, “there’s one thing that’s easy 
to believe.” 

Canning looked at him gratefully, 
and went on: “I don’t know why they 
thought I did it, except that I was away 
and it was the easiest thing to think; 
and they liked easiest ways. Then I 
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was posted ‘missing’ and given up as 
dead, so, for them, that ended the chap- 
ter. 

“Out there in the square before the 
Court House, there’s a monument with 
a dumpy looking dough-boy carrying 
a flag or something, just like he 
wouldn’t do. There’s quite a list of 
names there, too; and if you look you'll 
find T. B. Canning; and, at the top, 
there’s something about ‘Our Heroes’. 

“But, you see, I came back,” he con- 
tinued, a note of bitterness creeping 
into his voice, “and heroes shouldn’t 
come back. They didn’t know just 
what to do with me. They meant to 
be kind. Old Arnold and old Tresham 
both took me aside and said a lot about 
letting bygones be bygones, that I 
didn’t understand much; but they 
didn’t offer me my place again. No- 
body else seemed to want me, either. 
Some way the story had got round. I 
don’t think the old chaps had breathed 
a word of it. They had been rather 
proud of me when they thought that 
I was dead; and they had a flag with 
some sort of a star on it hung up in 
the office. That star meant me. I was 
the only one from the plant to go. 
But when I turned up again, it was dif- 
ferent, somehow. I was just Tom Can- 
ning; and they didn’t know what to do 
about it. I stuck round for a while. 
I had been dreaming of that old place 
of mine back in that stinking camp for 
months and months. I was lonesome 
for it, more lonesome than you can 
imagine. But it didn’t want me. It 
had pinned a suspicion on me that 
stuck out and hurt every time they 
passed that monument.” 

“Well, that’s the story, Jim. I went 
to New York; but I was lonesome for 
some place, like I’d been thinking of. 
I came here, just by chance and I 
seemed to be wanted by someone; so 
I stayed. 

“That’s the story,” he said again. 
“Do you believe it?” 

IM OSBORNE turned his chair, 

slowly, and, resting his elbows on the 
desk, sat studying the flushed face be- 
fore him. “My believing or not believ- 
ing isn’t the important thing, is it?” 
.Canning shook his head. “If he 
comes back,” he said, “they'll think I’m 
an imposter. If I prove I’m Tom Can- 
ning they’ll think I’m a crook; and if 
I tell them, and don’t prove it, they’ll 
think I’m insane. I’ve climbed into a 
nice mess, haven’t I?” 

“Jerry,” Osborne spoke, slowly. “I'll 
go to Perryville, and I’ll dig up your 
past, if you have a past; and I’ll clean 
it up, if it needs cleaning; and if a 
human being can do it. But all the 
same—you say I’m a decent sort—If 
I were in your shoes I’d stick, and 
let them all go to blazes.” 

“It’s not all quite so simple as that, 
is it Jim?” 
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Osborne reached across the ¢. 
took his friend’s hand in a ¢ 
grip. “Stick till I come back, 
he said. 

Jim Osborne had gone, an 
ning haunted the post office, an) they 
one day came a brief note: lear 
Jerry,” it said, “I call you t! Je- 
cause that is the way I think o 
that is the way I want to think of yoy 
But your hypothetical case is pr ved 
in part at least. The hardest 
to come.” 

There were other letters, too, tha: 
told of the struggle against the fee}. 


ng 


you; 


+ 


ing that there was no purpose i: dig. 
ging up the past; that where no ae. 
cusations had been made no _ injury 


could come. But there was the lust of 
battle in those letters. “I'll rouse 
them,” Osborne wrote, “if I have ¢ 
tear their plant to pieces.” And with 
that vague hope Canning had to be 
content. 

Martha was down with an attack of 
influenza, and Canning, after a night 
of uneasiness, had the doctor. But 
after the man of medicine was gone he 
had to stay with her to see that she 
followed his instructions; for Martha 
held, that with the old doctor’s death, 
medical science had ceased. Canning 
spent much time in the kitchen, too, 
making broths. There was a smell of 
burning about them, but that troubled 
him not at all. “Broth’s the thing,” 
he said, complacently, and he carried 
it upstairs in a sort of triumphal 
progress. Martha protested weakly: 
“It’s no thing for you to be doing, 
kitchen work.” But he stood over her 
while she ate it; a masterful man. 

“You just take your time getting 
better,” he said, “I’ve discovered I’ve 
a natural gift for cookery.” 

Eileen came often to see her. He 
had met her once or twice on the stair; 
and she had smiled at him, a puzzled, 
constrained smile. 

On the first occasion, he had stopped 
her. “You shouldn’t go in there,” 22 
said, “It’s catching, you know.” 

“But you go?” 

“That’s different, he replied 
masculine loftiness. But she only smiled 
again and went her way. 

Canning knew that she sometimes 
went into the old doctor’s study where 
she had gone so often in the past; but 
he never went in, now, when he thought 
that she was there; nor did he go, now, 
to sit on the door step of the house 
down the street. He was waiting for 
word from Perryville that was so slow 
in coming. 

It was a day or so later. He had 
come home a little earlier than usual. 
He had not been sleeping well, and his 
step was slow and tired. He opened 
the door and entered. With his hand 
still on the door he heard her gasp:2g 
ery: “Jerry!” There was fear in it 


with 
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anguish beyond words. He 
the hall swiftly and entered 
‘tor’s study. ° She did not turn 
entered, but stood there, very 
ind still, looking straight before 
ith horror-stricken eyes—into 
vn face, yet not his own—a face 
ibly mean and vicious. 
‘ry!” she said again, with a gasp- 
-ob, and, before Canning could 
to save her, she had fallen in a 
pled heap at his feet. 
knelt beside her and lifted her, 
“Open the door,” he said 
ly, and his white-faced other self 
before him and opened the door; 
stood aside to let him pass with 
burden, to that house farther down 
street, and up into her own white 
There he left her with her 
other, who had opened the door for 
m, and, without a word, went down 
ind found the doctor and sent him 
there. Only then did he turn back to 
s own house. But Jerry Carleton had 
gone. 
Martha was up and around, a weak 
and shaky Martha, but rejoicing once 
more in the dominion over pots and 


pans. 


SANNING met the doctor and learned 
that Eileen was ill. ““Nothing much 
—nervous—over-wrought. She’ll be all 
right in a little while,” the little man 
said, carelessly. Canning hated him 
for his callousness. He bought a great 
bunch of roses for her, but he did not 
go with them. He sent a note a day or 
so later with carefully worded wishes 
for her quick recovery; but that was 
all. 


He spent long hours in the doctor’s 
study with a book before him; a book 
that he did not see. It was there that 
Jim Osborne found him. 

“Oh, you! Tom!” he hailed, cheer- 
fully. “I’ve proved your old hypothe- 
sis, lock, stock and barrel.” 

“You’re too late,” Canning said 
gravely, “Jerry Carleton has come 
home.” 

Osborne threw back his head and 
laughed. The sound reverberated, boom- 
ingly, from the high walls. 

Canning rose, stiffly. 

“Sit down!” Osborne had him by the 
arm forcing him back, almost rough- 
ly. “You have got to listen to me, 
and try to think straight, if you have 
ever thought so in your tangled young 
life. The man you call Carleton has 
come back, you say—Well, he has gone 
again—back where he _ belongs—for 
good. And that’s that.” 

“Not quite. It is still his name, his 
home—his place.” Canning’s voice was 
dull and weary. 

Osborne shook his head. “Let’s start 
at the beginning,” he said, “at Perry- 
ville. You can go back there tomor- 
row—run for mayor, if you want. Your 
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record is clear. That money—it was} 
never lost at all—just frittered away 
—by themselves—an audit showed it;}| 
and you can believe I made that audit’ 
public. Good work?” he demanded, 
pleasantly. 

Canning looked up and nodded. 

“Now for your trail. That was more 
difficult; because the people who had 
brought you up had been dead so long. 
But I got it. You weren’t their child 
—nor born there. You came from 
somewhere in this section. I can’t 
prove where or how. But my guess is 
that the other child did not die. Are 
you following me?” he demanded. 

Canning nodded dully. “I’m follow- 
ing. And how about Jerry Carleton. 
This is his place.” 

“Of all the perverse, wrong-think- 
ing devils!” Osborne exploded wrath- 
fully. “Now look. Here is the doctor’s 
will. I would have come to it sooner, 
only for this business of yours. This 
place belongs to you.” 

“To Jerry Carleton, you mean.” 

“T don’t mean anything of the kind. 
To you. To you—Thomas Bartram 
Canning.” 

Canning looked up with a sudden 
start. 

“There is something here,” Osborne 
continued. He took some papers from 
his pocket and turned them over hast- 
ily. “Here it is.’ He began to read: 
“* * * for a little while I thought he 
was the boy who had gone away—but 
after a while I knew—It was as he 
said. He was another—Tom Canning. 
There were little differences—tricks of 
speech and gesture. They were dif- 
ferent—in his face, too, as I came to 
study it. Different ways, and a dif- 
ferent heart, thank God! After a few 
days I knew. I did not tell him. I was 
afraid. He was staying in kindness to 
an old man; and I wanted him to stay.” 

Osborne looked up from his reading. 
“He was wiser than you, old man. He 
knew that it doesn’t matter so much 
who a man is—but what.” 

“It is my hope,” he picked up the 
reading again, “that he will always 
stay here — where he has made his 
place. The house, I leave to him; and 
such money as remains. I have made 
provision for the other boy—poor lad. 
But this, my son——” Osborne clearéd 
his throat. “You had better read the 
rest,” he said, “it isn’t for me.” 

He saw Canning brush his hand 
across his eyes. “I’ll be on my way, 
Jerry.” There was affection in the 
tone of his voice, as he used the name. 
“You see,” he said, “you’re still Jerry 
to me. Always will be I fancy.” 

Canning did not look at him. 
“Thanks, Jim,” he said, simply. | 

Eileen was well again, but Canning) 
had not seen her. It seemed almost} 
as though she was avoiding him. And | 
then, one day he met her quite by’ 
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chance. She was coming down the 
steps as he passed. She faced him 
with a little movement of hesitation. 
He opened the gate and entered, while 
she waited for him, smiling bravely. 
“It wasn’t you, was it?” she asked, 


tremulously. 
He shook his head. “Then you don’t 
know—not even now?” He threw him- 


self down on the step, where he had 
sat with her so often. He was con- 
scious that she had seated herself, too, 
in her old place. He wanted to look 
at her, but something held him back. 
It meant so much to him—everything. 
His voice was unsteady. She was near 
to him now, she who had been so very 
far away. “Then I’ll have to tell you.” 
The passion in him burned through 
his sober words. 

“No,” she said, so softly that it 
seemed hardly more than a _ breath. 
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“I have been thinking and wondering 
so much. But it doesn’t matter, does 
it?” 

All the exultancy died from his face; 
leaving it white and tired. It didn’t 
matter dully he caught at her 
words. To him it was the only thing 
that mattered; that she should under- 
stand. Jim and the rest—even the old 
doctor. He leaned forward wearily 
with a bitter feeling of defeat. 

He did not see her little gesture— 
infinitely appealing. She tried to smile, 
but her lips trembled; and her eyes 
were bright as at the hint of hidden 
tears. “Jerry, dear,” she said, “You’re 
so stupid. Don’t you know—don’t you 
understand?” 

For a moment his heart almost 
seemed to stand still. He had been 
blown about by so many winds of 
chance. Chance had brought him to 
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this street in bitterness and unc: 
—to this home—to—to love. H; 
back, throwing his arms wid 
caught her to him; holding her 
as though those winds might r 

“Dearest,” he said, “I am n 
Her hand lay softly across his 
“T don’t care,” she said, almost { 

He laughed excitedly—there 
much of life yet to live—so much of 
happiness—so many people who 
turn to him with affection and f 
liness; and most of all, ther 9 
Eileen. He caught her to him. 4H, 
could afford to laugh at all that dead 
bitterness; after all it had brought hin 
to this sure haven of happiness and 
content. He looked down at her, and 
saw her eyes still bright with happy 
tears. “After all, life is very kind,” 
he said, softly, and he stooped an 
kissed her. 


What Is Business Honesty? 


The profit was in the other goods. Sugar 
fluctuated in price constantly; up 
one day and down the next, and the 
average expectation of profit on a 
steady market was about an eighth of 
a cent per pound. On a barrel weighing 
300 pounds and selling at, say, $27.00, 
this profit would be less than 38 cents, 
which certainly did not pay for the 
money invested, the overhead, and so 
on. So sugar was always a sore spot, 
especially on a falling market. A whole- 
saler could do thousands of dollars 
worth of sugar business and make only 
a loss. 

We tried to overcome this to some 
extent. Our sugar came to the Mid- 
West in wooden barrels, one hundred 
barrels to the car, but we got the most 
of it by canal, lake, and rail. This 
meant canal from New York to Buf- 
falo, lake steamer from Buffalo to Chi- 
cago, and by rail from Chicago. Often 
the weather was very damp; sometimes 
it rained long and hard. 

No two barrels of sugar were apt to 
weigh the same. On the head of each 
barrel was marked the gross, tare, and 
net. Thus a barrel might leave the re- 
finery marked— 

Gross (the total weight) 
Tare (the weight of the barrel).... 22 
Net (the weight of the sugar)........ 325 

We weighed every barrel. In damp 
weather we found the weights had in- 
creased since the barrels left the re- 
finery. The gross weight might now 
be 852 pounds. Our shipping-clerk 


would then take his scraper and scrape 
off the old weights from the head of 
the barrel and put on the “correct” 
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ones. The marks on the head of the 
barrel would then read: 

ER. ie ee eae Mele Sem ea 352 
Tare . Ree 22 
Net ..... ... 880 


That would be a gain of five good 
pounds for us and, if sugar was worth 
nine cents a pound it would come to 45 
cents, or perhaps $45.00 on a carload 
of sugar. This was more than the 
regular profit was apt to be. There 
was never any fudging in marking the 
increased weights; our shipping-clerk 
was a thoroughly honest man. If he 
marked the gross of a barrel as 352 
pounds it weighed 352 pounds. The 
sugar had increased five pounds in 
transit. 

It is only since writing this that it 
has occurred to me that the kiln-dried 
staves of which the barrels were made 
were more apt to have absorbed that 
five pounds of moisture than the sugar 
inside the barrel. I think none of us 
ever thought of that. 


WI!TH prunes the increase in weight 

was more incidental but even 
greater. Dried prunes, the boarding- 
house keeper’s delight, came in twenty- 
five pound pine boxes. We had similar 
boxes made at the local box factory to 
take care of the prune “growth.” Prun2s 
come in different sizes. They are classi- 
fied by the number of prunes to the 
pound, as 40-50’s, 50-60’s and so on, 
meaning they run forty to fifty to the 
pound, or fifty to sixty to the pound. 
The larger the prunes the more they 
are worth. It is, also, a characteristic 
of prunes — some prunes, at least— 


that when they have been in the dried 
state for some time they “sugar,” 
as does a raisin. Instead of being 
bright and glossy they become cov- 
ered with a white sugar, like pow 
dered sugar. Also, when these sugared 
prunes become heated, some of this 
sugar seems to acquire life. With a 
microscope it can be seen moving 
around on the prune. This is not the 
“sugar” but a small—almost micro- 
scopic—insect that possibly hatches 
when the prune is warm. At any rate 
the little insect does no harm and read- 
ily washes off, but no one wants to buy 
“sugared” prunes, particularly when 
they appear to be inhabited. For this 
reason we built a “steam box.” This 
was merely a large oblong pine box 
into which a jet of steam could be 
forced, while the prunes were tossed 
about in the box. Our steam box held 
twenty or twenty-five twenty-five- 
pound boxes of prunes when the prunes 
were dumped out of the boxes. Half 
an hour or so in the steam box cleaned 
the prunes thoroughly and made them 
bright and glossy. Then they were 
packed back in the boxes under some 
pressure. We found that twelve orig- 
inal boxes of prunes would now make 
thirveen boxes, and not only did the 
prunes look better but they were 
larger! 50-60 prunes were now at 
least 40-50’s and entitled to be sold at 
the better price. That was “honest.” 
Everyune did it and both the retai'er 
and consumer preferred the prunes 
after their passage through the ste: 
box. 

I pelieve there is more “honesty” © 
the prune end of the business since *'¢ 
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; prune has so largely suc- 
the foreign prune. The Cali- 
rune is not “dried” as the old 
prune was, but is in a sense a 
It also gets to market 

and is less apt to “sugar.” 
i, from time to time, quite a 
in jelly, in pails which held, 
remember it, twenty pounds. 
vere low, flat pails with a wire 
and we sometimes ordered the 
y the carload. It was, except 
flavoring matter and the color- 
f natter, pure glucose. It came in 
lors, red and amber. With each 
ent came a bundle of narrow- 
labels printed with the names of 
fruit imaginable. Sometimes our 
en would send in orders for 
covering a full order blank— 
ls Apple Jelly; 3 pails Quince 
: 10 pails Raspberry Jelly; 5 pails 
‘berry Jelly” and so on. We could 
iys fill the orders exactly; we 
erely picked out the desired labels 
| pasted them on the pails—the 
{pple and Quince labels on the amber 
y and the Raspberry and Black- 
rry on the red jelly. We couldn’t be 
stumped. If some dealer asked for 
Avocado Jelly we merely looked it up 
n an encyclopedia and judged whether 


t should be red or amber, and, if we | 


S had no printed label, wrote the name | 


on the pail. Sometimes the retailer 
preferred to be sure he had all sorts 
of jelly in stock at all times; then we 
sent him an assortment of labels and 
let him do his own pasting. All this 
was “honest”; everyone knew the stuff 
was glucose and bought it because it 
was cheap. We sold it for about three 
cents a pound; the retailer could sell 
a 20-pound pail for a dollar. I have 
eaten a ton of it, and it was not bad, 
but it did not taste enough like real 
jelly to fool anyone. 


AT that time “premium” goods were a 
great fad. We rather specialized 

in cigars and prepared our own “pre- 
mium” combinations. We had one that 
was rather successful. We bought a 
cigar that was made in York County, 
Pennsylvania, for which we paid $8.00 
a thousand. They cost us $8.22 deliv- 
ered in our warehouse. With this we 
gave the retailer a genuine watch, sell- 
ing him the combination of one thou- 
sand cigars and the watch for $35.00, 
the regular price of a five-cent cigar. 
The watches were gold washed and 
large and cost $4.50 each. This made 
the combination cost us $12.22, and our 
profit was $22.78 on each thousand 
cigars sold, but sometimes, as a special 
favor, we cut the price on this premium 
combination to $33.00 and our profit 
was only $20.78. The watch was called 
| the “Sweet Potato” and that name was 
' printed on the box in which it was con- 
tained. Probably this was to assure 
the owner that it was not a turnip, 
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culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 


newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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FREE 10 DAYS’ TRIAL OF THE 
AMAZING NEW HEARING AID 
No ono, excepting a deaf person, can 
realize the effect of deafncss upon health 
}jand happiness. The constant strain to 
{hear soft ton: d sounds and conversation 
\isaps the vitality and frays the nerves 
and puts the early crowsfeet in the face. 
| And now the hardships of deafness 
\lare utterly unnecessary! 

Radio science has perfected a wonder- 
ful little personal hearing aid—worn 
practically concealed—which immedi- 
ately restores good hearing, even to the 
poorest ears, 

This device, called the radio-built ACOUS- 
TICON, is based upon the same sound- 
sending, reproducing and amplifying princi- 
ples of the radio itself—with the deaf person 
as his own receiving ind sending station 

Like the radio, the ACOUSTICON has a 
transmitter and a receiver. So powerful they 
pick up any sound the human ear can hear 
and deliver it clearly, distinctly and reso- 
nantly to the impaired auditory nerve. 

FREE 10 Days’ Trial 

The new radio-built ACOUSTICON {fs a 
marvel of comfort. A joy to wear and use. 
We are so sure it will delight you, regardless 
of what other device you are now using, that 
we invite you to try it 10 days without a 
yvenny of risk. No red tape to go through. 
Heda itor p Ay EROUE OF iy kind. Just send 
your name, address and fre e trial request to | 
the DIC POG Ru AP H PRODUCTS CORPO- 
RATION, Dept.i50l-r, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 

o- The Perfect Hearing Aid 
The ° 
s Hcousticon: 
: Try it Ten Days FREE 
—_—_—_— 
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which it resembled in size and shape. 
It is a positive fact that when half a 
dozen of these watches were locked in 
our office safe, which had double iron 
doors, the outer door six inches thick, 
we could hear the Sweet Potato watches 
tick through the safe. They were 
healthy watches. 

Other premium combinations in- 
cluded those in which each purchaser 
at retail received a prize. Baking pow- 
der was the favorite article for these 
combinations, a pound can retailing for 
fifty cents and the purchaser drawing 
a small envelope out of a box, the card 
in the envelope telling what prize was 
won by the purchaser. This baking 
powder was the cheapest variety of 
alum baking powder, worth about four- 
teen cents a pound. The favorite pre- 
miums were dishes, either of glass or 
queensware. Most of the articles were 
small, fruit nappies or pie plates, but 
there were always one or two “big” 
prizes—a wash bowl and pitcher or a 
big meat platter or some such desirable 
article. The envelopes containing the 
tickets entitling the retail purchaser 
to these big prizes were always marked 
in some way so that the retailer could 
withhold them until the other envel- 
opes were pretty well cleaned out. This 
was not the highest form of honesty. 

Selling sugar, as I have suggested, 
was not the wholesaler’s idea of the 
merriest thing life could afford. In a 
general way the price was controlled 
by supply and demand. If there was 
a good foreign or Louisiana crop of 
raw sugar the price was low; if there 
was a short crop the price rose. But 
there was also a seasonable increase in 
price as the “canning season” of mid- 
summer approached. This could be 
counted on every year and if sugar 
could be bought in May and held until 
July or August the price would usually 
rise enough to give a decent profit— 
all the way from $3.00 to $10.00 or 
even $12.00 per barrel. The difficulty 
was to hold the sugar in stock. As 
the canning season approached every- 
body in America wanted sugar and 
the refineries were apt to be oversold 
and have to delay shipments. In this 
way they played fair. We had a sugar 
broker in our town who came around 
every day to give us the price and take 
our orders, and when he had accepted 
the order the refinery always filled it 
at the agreed price, although sometimes 
after considerable delay. In this way 
we might have forty cars of sugar 
“coming” and none in stock. Then our 
salesmen would keep on selling sugar 
at the market. When we dared, think- 
ing we would not lose the customer, we 
would write on the bottom of his bill 
for other goods, “Out of sugar.” When 
we feared the customer might be angry 
and think our salesman had tricked 
him into giving an order by taking the 
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sugar order we wrote on the tor 
of the bill “Sugar to follow.’ 
we entered the sugar order 
“back order” book and wait 
sugar went up we tried our 
forget these back orders that h en 
taken at the low price; if sug: 

down the orders were filled wit 

hour after a car of sugar arri\ 


AMONG other things I was c 

man for that wholesale groc 
I was a good one. I not only in: ed 
the amount of the sales in the town 
very greatly but I made more profit 
per dollar sold than any other sales. 


man. I think I may say that my sales 
were twice as profitable as those of 
any other salesman. I kept the “profit 
book.” This was the record of th 


gross profit made by each salesmay 
on every article sold. I would go down 
the order sheets, comparing the price 

with those in the cost book. If our 
man Mulligan sold 10 dozen canned 

corn, Squaw Brand, at $1.00 per dozer 
and the cost book said the corn cost 
us 80 cents a dozen I would jot down 
$2.00 as the gross profit on that sale 
But we might have two lots of Squaw 
Brand canned corn, one lot bought at 
40 cents a dozen and one at 80 cents 
I would go out and sell Squaw Brand 
canned corn like fury until the 40-cent 
lot was sold, showing 60 cents a dozen 
profit on all I sold. Then I lost inter- 
est in Squaw Brand corn and sold 
something else like fury, something 
that had a big book profit in it. When 
sugar got up to where it showed $10.00 
a barrel profit I sold sugar to everyone 
in town; when it got down to where it 
showed a loss of $2.50 per barrel | 
let the other men sell it. It may be 
that the particular brand of “honesty” 
that was considered honest in those 
days was beginning to get a grip on me. 

I believe there was more “trade cus- 
tom” honesty then than now. I remem- 
ber a cigar salesman who came to see 
the boss, offering him a cigar that he 
was sure would be a big seller. Price, 
flavor, size, and shape were right. 
Cigars came in case lots of 10,000, and 
a case order was a good order for 4 
new brand. The boss thought so high- 
ly of this new brand, however, that he 
was eager to have the control of it for 
our territory and he placed a rather 
large order—50,000 cigars, I think— 
provided we were assured sole contro! 
—nobody within one hundred miles of 
us to be sold that brand. He wrote the 
agreement in his order book and the 
salesman signed it. A couple of months 
later the salesman came back, looking 
for more orders. The boss was very 
angry. 

“Look here, you miserable shyste: 
he exclaimed. ‘What kind of business 
is this? You gave me sole contro! of 
this cigar for all our territory, and my 
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.dn’t got out on the road, hardly, 
they found Umstetter & Shultz, 
Derlingport, were selling the 
rand! That’s a nice business!” 
said the salesman, shrug- 
s shoulders. ‘You ain’t the one 
hould kick, Mr. Gratz—I gave 
etter & Shultz the sole control of 
igar before I gave it to you.” 
ther complaint was made. 
had one salesman in our employ 
after many years of selling cigars 
;, left to go to Chicago. He came 
for a visit a year or so later and 
earned he had been selling men’s 
ng on the road. Our boss said, 
must have been quite a change for 
Miller.” 
Not a bit!” Miller replied. “The 
difference is that cigars are al- 
; all-Havana and clothing is al- 
all-wool.” 


WE had one salesman visit us who 
was a little careless with his hon- 
ty. All the brooms sold in our terri- 
tory were locally made in small broom 
factories, either in our own town or in 
nearby villages. They were cheap and 
e supposed the price prohibited out- 
le competition. This salesman 
breezed in from Ohio and we laughed 
at his statement that he was going to 
ell us a carload of brooms. We did 
not use a carload of brooms in five 
years. He asked that I go about town 
with him to visit the grocers while he 
took a few orders to be filled by our 
concern. 

He was a big man, fat and rough and 
breezy and was dressed as if he hailed 
from Texas rather than from Ohio. I 
iad sold a few brooms now and then, 
a dozen here and a dozen there when 
they were asked for. The Ohio sales- 
man walked into the first store and 
asked for a broom. He was loud voiced 
and used considerable profanity and 
laughed a lot. 

Brooms are made of broom straw 
and, like any other growing thing, 
broom straw has seeds. From the clear 
broom straw these seeds are removed, 
but in some grades some of the seeds 
remain. This straw is bunched in the 
interior of the brooms. The Ohio sales- 
man grabbed the local broom and jerked 
the brush apart, holding it wide open 
with his two fat hands. 

“There, dad baste it!” he yelled. 
“Look at them seeds! Look at what 
these yaps is working off on your poor 
unsuspicious women-folks, hang take 
them! Do you know what happens? 
Every one of them seeds has a carpet 
worm in it and when this broom gets 
het up from friction of sweeping them 
worms hatch out and crawl into the 
carpet and eat it! Eat it all to blazes. 
That’s what ruins carpets! Carpet 
worms! Now look at my brooms!” 

‘here were no seeds in his brooms 
and we took orders for ten dozen, 
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twenty dozen, fifty dozen brooms in 
each store. He had sold almost the 
complete carload before we had gone 
the length of the main street. His 
carpet worms did it. 

I had one customer to whom I sold 
fine-cut chewing tobacco. This came 
in 20-pound wooden pails and we had 
a dozen grades, ranging from 25 cents 
a pound to 80 cents a pound. This 
customer, who may be called Billy 
Plum, kept three grades; at least he 
had three wooden pails back of his 
counter, one of the 80-cent grade which 
retailed at 10 cents an ounce, one of a 
40-cent grade that retailed at 5 cents 
an ounce, and one of the 25-cent grade 
that retailed at two ounces for a nickel. 
But he bought only one grade, the 
cheapest. When he received a pail of 
the 25-cent stuff from us he would put 
a third of it in each pail. He had 
some customers who insisted on buying 
the best and he was willing to oblige. 
Incidentally I discovered that his gray 
tabby cat made her permanent sleep- 
ing place in one of the pails, but that 
did not bother Billy Plum. Putting 
finecut chewing tobacco in foil-wrapped 
packages of pocket size has made hon- 
esty somewhat for the Billy 
Plums. 

In a retail crockery store in which 
I worked for a year we sold an “un- 
breakable” lamp chimney. These chim- 
neys were thick and heavy and they 
certainly were tough. To prove it to 
a customer we used to grasp one of 
them and throw it the whole length 
of the store; it would go clattering 
and bumping along, hitting the legs 
of the show cases and bring up against 
the front door with a thump. But 
when one of those chimneys was hot 
from the lamp flame a drop of moisture 
would break it into a million pieces. 
We did not bother to tell the customer 
that. We sold kerosene oil in that 
store, too, and it was good oil, the best 
in town, but we had a “test” that 
proved it was absolutely safe. We 
would fill a saucer with the oil and 
put a wick in it, letting the end of 
the wick protrude a half inch. Then 
we would light the end of the wick and, 
when it had burned a moment, push 
the flaming end of the wick under the 
oil in the saucer. The flame would 
be extinguished instantly. This 
“proved” that that oil could not -ex- 
plode. We always sold®the oil and 
gained a steady customer for it. The 
“trick” was that the flame had to die 
when immersed in the oil and deprived 
of oxygen. Neither will any oil vola- 
tilize sufficiently to explode until it 
reaches a certain high temperature, and 
we always selected an especially cold 
china saucer. That chilled the oil. We 
never thought of dishonesty in con- 
nection with this “test”; the oil was 
the best to be had. But it did not 
worry us that any other oil on the 
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It doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 
burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
2 to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc 
tion permanent. All this without drugs— without 
dieting — without exercise — without the slightest 
effort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part 


Ja Note This Change 


Note the remarkable improve 
ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director 
Clothes fit and look better with 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won't 
sag and bulge—vest won't creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re 
A newed strength when the over 
worked abdominal muscles are 
properly supported. 





No need of carrying 
excess fat like this 


Melts Excess Fat Away 


But best of all, Director gives more than temporary 
relief. Jt actually dissolves excess fat away. With 
every movement of the body, Director applies a firm 
but gentle pressure to the abdomen. This continued 
kneading motion acts exactly as a massage in dis 
solving and scattering fatty deposits. Thus the con 
tinued wearing of Director permanently corrects 
over-development. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web elastic — al] in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust 

ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
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fortable, as thousands of business thinner with Director 


and professional men testify. 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see for yourself how 
effective it is as a flesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure —is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to’be satisfactory or your money will be refunded 
promptly and the trial won’t cost you a penny. Be 
sure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out and mail today. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. 33 225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Dept. 33 


Send me a Director under your money-back gwaar- 
antee. My weight is my height is 
my waist measure is 


0 $6.50 enclosed. ( Send C.O. D. 


Name 


Address 
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MEN 


A Special Course in 


CHAIN STORE 
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If you own one or more retail magne oe can 
ri 





increase profits, cut down losses and add more 
stores by taking the special business men’s 
course in chain store technique given by the 


Higgins Institute. 

This course, taught by mail under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Higgins, teaches the fol- 
lowing subjects: 
Chain Store Methods for “One Store’? Merchants, 
Organizing the Retail Units, Organizing the Ad- 
ministrative Office, Functions of Budgetary Con- 
trol, Budgetary Control of Sales, Budgetary Con- 
trol of Advertising, Budgetary Control of Mer- 
chandise, Budgetary Control of Expense, Gov- 
erning by Statistics, Chain Store Accounting, One 
Store Accounting, Sales Management, Advertising 
Management, Installment Merchandising, Install- 
ment Collecting, Executive Installment Collection 


Management. 
subjects to 


Every business man must master these 
make his stores pay the maximum net profit. 

The course is so elastic that it can be applied to the 
particular problems of your own stores and includes 


Mr. Higgins’ personal service in solving these problems. 
of the course. 


This feature alone is worth the price 

Mr. Higgins has been in the chain store fleld all 
his life—20 years with the Walk-Over Shoe stores— 
and is an expert in all branches of chain store or- 
ganization, management and administration 

He is retained by small and large chain store com- 
panies for his experience and counsel and for his 
ability to make chain stores pay unusual dividends. 

He has records of turning operating losses into net 
profits of 10% on gross sales—not once but many 
times. 

Write today for full details about the special course 
in chain store technique and proof that Mr. Higgins 
can increase your net profits Your inquiry entails 


no obligation Address: : 
MR. MATTHEW S. HIGGINS 
The Higgins Institute, Dept RT3 


Chain Store Engineers 
Lexington Ave. New York City 
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Full particulars and illustrated literature « 
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4000 MASTER SPEECHES 


4000 master speeches, orations, essays, 
debates, addresses and lectures on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Finance, Education, Re- 
ligion, Political and Social Occasions, 
speeches for Banquets, Church Societies, 
Club Talks, Reunions and Anniversaries, 
After-Dinner Talks, Noon-day Lunch 
Talks, Debates for all ons. 


50 speeches for Rotary men. Write for list. Dept. “‘R’’. 
Public Speakers Society, Box 304, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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market might have stood the same 
“test” equally well. 

In this same store, which had a 
wholesale division, we sold pocket 
flasks—flat glass bottles—in various 
sizes, half-pints, pints, and quarts. We 
sold “fulls”’ and “shorts”. A “full” 
pint flask held an honest pint of liquid; 
a “short” pint was quite evidently 
meant to assist the purchaser in de- 
frauding his customer. I never felt 
even the slightest taint of dishonesty 
in selling “short” flasks. Certainly we 
never gave short count; if a man 
bought a gross he received a gross. We 
tested every article sold and had par- 
ticular instructions to avoid sending 
out anything chipped or cracked. It 
is quite true, however, that even while 
working for this queensware establish- 
ment, the proprietor of which was a 
phenomenally honest man, I continually 
had a feeling that I was helping de- 
fraud those who bought goods there. 
This was because the business was con- 
ducted for a profit and my earlier ex- 
perience had suggested that “P. D.” in 
pepper and mustard flour in mustard 
was an “honest” part of profit making. 

That a better grade of honesty pre- 
vails now I do not doubt. This can 
be seen everywhere, but there can also 
be seen attempts to evade a strict hon- 
esty. One bright evidence of an in- 
creasing honesty was shown when the 
magazines and reputable newspapers 
discontinued publishing advertisements 
of patent medicines known to be worth- 
less nostrums or worse. The maga- 
zines and newspapers had always 
known these nostrums were worthless 
but it was the custom of the trade to 
admit their advertising everywhere. It 
was not “dishonest” to print the ad- 
vertisements. It was not until it be- 
came “honest” not to print them that 
a distinction was made. Then it was 
“dishonest” to print them. The pub- 
lisher who now admits them to his 
pages feels cheap in doing so; he knows 
he is doing it because he needs the 
money. He would not do it if he had 
plenty of other advertising; in fact, 
many of the publishers who do now 
admit such advertising do so only when 
other advertising contracts are slack. 

An equal stride toward a better grade 
of “honesty” was the elimination of 
“paid readers,” placed among legiti- 
mate news items and disguised to ap- 
pear as such. The desire in the pub- 
lication of “paid readers” was always 
to fool the reader into thinking the 
matter was not paid advertising. As 


Mar. } 


long as every newspaper 
“paid readers” no one thoug! 
“dishonest”; as soon as son 
papers prohibited such adve; 
was marked as not entirely h: 
new standard of honesty 
created. 

In this same way the pac! 
ticle, usually guaranteed und: 
pure-food law, has created a n: 
ard of honesty in food stuffs, 
other articles as well. A ret 
cer now hands out over his ec 
package of advertised goods 
is asked for. He sells it in th 
sealed form in which he rece 
The wholesaler has sold it to 
tailer in that same exact packag 
has received it from the manufactur 
in the same exact package. The many 
facturer prints the formula of the ar 
ticle on the package and is subj; 
severe penalties for adulteration ot 
than that mentioned in the formula 
from maker to user an absolute hor 
esty is forced. There may 
sort of quasi-dishonesty when som 
manufacturer puts up an inferior a: 
ticle in a similar package, and says it 
is “just as good” as a widely adver- 
tised article, and when the wholesaler 
and retailer repeat that it is “just as 
good”, but the public is so thoroughly 
“on notice” regarding substitutes that 
no harm is done except to the men who 
may be lying about the substitute ar 
ticle. 

In the last thirty years the business 
man has increased enormously in re 
spect. I think he enjoys doing busi 
ness more than formerly. I believe 
some reasons for this are the tighten 
ing of laws regulating weights and 
measures and qualities, the standard- 
ization of articles through wide adver- 
tising, and a more general understand- 
ing of the fact that the distributor is 
a necessary part of a nation’s economic 
existence. The profit made on a sealed 
package of pepper, guaranteed by the 
pure-food laws, is an honest profit and 
not merely an “honest” profit, as was 
that made by mixing 75 per cent P. D 
with 25 per cent pepper. When a man 
can respect the way in which he makes 
a profit he can respect the profit and 
himself, and others respect him. Cer- 
tainly we have lost the feeling that 
the merchant was a wily old fox who 
was out to “do” us if possible and 
who was sure to go bankrupt unless 
he did “do” us. There seems to be 4 
better grade of honesty in use gener 
ally. 


enter 





One of the greatest articles that has ever appeared in this magazine will 
be published in the April number—“The Siege of Mount Everest,” by Capt. 
T. G. Longstaff, of London, one of the members of the expedition which 
attempted to reach the summit in 1922. Captain Longstaff’s article will deal 
with the difficulties of reaching the summit of Mount Everest; the first ex- 
ploration in 1921; the first assault in 1922; and the famous expedition of 
1924 which ended in the loss of the lives of two members, G. L. Mallory 


and A. C. Irvine. 


It is a thrilling story of bravery in the face of supreme 


odds and is of particular interest in view of the fact that preparations are 
being made by the British Alpine Club for a further attempt next year. 
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ee Rein to Fancy! 

ntinued from page 19) 

vith a wrench, a knife, a screw 
a hat pin? Sure you have! 
ose fountain pens are made 
not leak or perspire. I have 
number of them and I have 
beyond hope several vests owing 
unhappy and sneaking habit 
piring ink at unexpected mo- 
The average fountain pen has 
that is black or blue in color; 
ct color, as a rule, as that of 
t contains. I do not know what 
yn causes the makers to adhere 
particular color; I do know, 
- that, due to the color, a leak 
overed only by the sense of touch 
stain caused by absorption—too 
Suppose fountain pens were made 
hite composition! Then the ink- 
would be immediately noticeable 
might save considerable swear- 
ng and dry-cleaning bills. Of course 
is another solution to the prob- | 
em: we might use black stationery | 
| white ink—but that would be hard 
on dark vests! 
There is a maker of bathing suits 
that must have a testing-board and a 
proving-ground. To every bathing 
suit there is attached several strands of 
yarn of the same color and texture. 


tnere 


These strands are attached and un- 
noticeable—bear that in mind. Bath- 
ng suits receive some pretty hard 


isage and holes and thin places do oc- 
ur. Suppose a hole does appear; the 
ady of the family may attempt to se- 
ure a shade of yarn to match the 
olor of the suit. Impossible, nine 
times out of ten! Sun, water, salt, and 
ind have a tendency to somewhat fade 

the original color of the suit and the 
result is that a perfect match cannot | 
be made and the average Consumer 
hesitates before wearing a_ bathing 
suit with an obvious patch on it. In 
ases of this deplorable nature the suit 
must be thrown away—a total and com- 
plete and regretted loss. If the Con-| 
sumer wears one of the suits with the | 
strands of yarn attached, the repair | 
may be made and it will match perfect- | 
ly because the strands and the suit fade | 
or change colors together. If the in-| 
dividual who conceived that idea Se 
| 





heer genius I’m mistaken! 

The other day I purchased a bottle 
of mercury bichloride tablets. Now 
this drug—or is it a chemical?—is a 
‘angerous poison if taken in quanti- 
ies. More than one death and ‘innu- 
merable cases of severe illness have 
been caused by the tablets being mis- 
taken, usually in the dark, for head- 
iche tablets. The bottle is frankly 
abeled “Poison,” but it was so labeled 
‘ong ago. No possible chance for Con- 
‘umers to make an error with the type | 
of bichleride I purchased. The bottle | 
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is a triangular one—no other bottle is 
so shaped, as far as I know. The tab- 
lets are not the accustomed and tradi- 
tional shape; they, too, are triangular 
shaped. Any thinking person, groping 
in the dark for a headache tablet, could 
not mistake the shape of that bottle; no 
thinking person finding a tablet out of 
the bottle could mistake its shape for 
that of a liver or digestive tablet. Neat 
scheme, isn’t it? It’s the kind of a 
scheme that we Consumers like! 
Even if the manufacturer does not 
put a premium on imagination, the 
Consumer family will; we like fool- 
proof, 100 per cent products. When 








exacting 
publishers in quality, price 


Mrs. Consumer buys a pair of glov 
she expects the snaps to fasten securely 
and when they fail to snap, she 
for the brand name and when she 
changes them at the store she buys an 
other brand. 

After all is said and done a satisfied 
customer is a good advertiser for youn 
goods and if you have an imaginative 
testing-board and an proving 
ground for your products you may ex 
pect to receive considerable of this ad 


ample 


vertising and the circulation and the 
quality of this away 
above par. Sincerely yours, 

JOHN J. CONSUMER 


advertising is 


UR unexcelled equip- 
ment and large capac- 
ity enable us to meet the 


requirements of 


and service. 


Our consistent endeavor to 
render intelligent service is 
evidenced by a constantly 
increasing number of satis- 
fied customers. 


ATWELL PRINTING 


& BINDING COMPANY 


221 East 20th St. 


Atwell Building 


Chicago 





-$" none 
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A Dependable Service in all 
branches of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Freight Forwarding 


GENERAL OFFICE 
203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


EASTERN OFFICE: 


Woolworth Building, New York 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES— 
Old South Bldg. Van Nuys Bidg. 
BUFFALO— SAN FRANCISCO— 
Ellicott Square Monadnock Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA— SEATTLE 
Drexel Bldg. Alaska Bldg. 


PORTLAND, Ore,— 
15th and Kearney 
SALT LAKE CITY— 
136 S. 4th West St, 


CINCINNATI— 
Union Trust 
CLEVELAND— 
Hippodrome Bldg. 

DENVER 
1700 Fifteenth St. 


Bldg. 





p= MANUFACTURERS—FINISHERS=mmy 


AUTOMOBILE TOP 
MATERIALS 





Single—Double Waterproof Cloths 


Texture Slip Cover 
Fine, Long Materials. 

Grains Rain Coat 
Art Leather Material 





Rubberizing, Coating for the Trade 
Send for Samples and Prices 


Combined and Coated 
Rubber Fabrics 


Toledo Auto Fabrics 





The Co. 











TOLEDO, OHIO 


“GET ACQUAINTED” 


—with— 
“ADCO” LUNCHEON 
BADGES 
Celluloid or Metal 
ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. - - CHICAGO 


Write for Samples and Prices 











10c WILL BRING YOU— 


A WONDERFULLY INTERESTING BOOK—written by 
The Trainer of Many of the World’s Greatest Strong 





Men. It tells you—How to Develop—Vitality, Energy, 
Endurance, Muscle and Nerve Strength, Perfect 
Physique—It tells the weak, How to grow strong— 


It tells the strong, How to grow stronger—It tells how 
to develop strong Lunges and Heart—It tells How 
to gain powerful muscles and vigorous digestion—It is 
a PRACTICAL GUIDE TO GOOD HEALTH, 
STRENGTH and VIGOR—It tells in plain language, 
SIMPLE METHODS that ANYONE can easily follow 
It contains 60 Half-tone illustrations of Giants of 
Strength—ALL FOR ONE DIME. Send stamps or coin 
today for a copy of this marvelous Book revealing my 
astonishing discoveries, ahout rebuilding the Human 
Body, during more than 25 years experience as Ameri- 
ea’s Foremost Fuysical Culture Instructor—Prof, H. W. 
Titus, 105 East (3th St.. New York, Déot. A-17. 
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An Ounce of Preventic 


By GEORGE H. CORSAN 


T’S an old adage, that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” but we seldom follow it. Cer- 

tainly not in swimming, for 10,000 
people (sometimes more, sometimes 
less) are drowned in the United States 
every year. How many of these people 
were drowned in your city? How many 
children? How many big boys and 
girls? How many adults? What are 
those lives worth to the community? 
Apparently, nothing! We hold life 
very cheaply sometimes for we do not 
even try to adopt measures to prevent 
drowning. 

What is your home town doing to 
prevent drowning? To educate every- 
one, but especially the children, in the 
art of swimming? Here and there a 
community has added the outdoor pool 
to its athetic activities; here and there 
an industrial plant with a recreational 
budget which covers various phases of 
athletics, has included a swimming pool 
in its endeavor to add wholesomeness to 
the lives of the workers. According to 
a recent magazine article, a few score 
of cities have outdoor municipal swim- 
ming pools or bathing beaches. This 
means also in nearly every case that 
each pool has a lifeguard, if not a 
swimming instructor. 

Spangler, Pa., has a community out- 
door swimming pool in connection with 
its recreational facilities, that is really 
a community pool. It began with the 
women of Spangler; they raised a part 
of the money by various means; men 
and boys contributed many days of 
hard work. The pool is 60 feet wide, 
100 feet long, and 3 to 7% feet deep. 
Actual money spent on its construction 
was $1,256. Other communities in the 
neighborhood are following Spangler’s 
lead. 

Sometime ago I chanced to see a re- 
port, “General Statistics of Cities,” is- 
sued in 1916 by the Department of 
Commerce, Washington. Of the 213 
cities covered by the report, 111 re- 
ported swimming pools and bathing 
beaches. Some of these were main- 
tained exclusively for men, some for 
women, but the majority of the pools 
were used by men, women and children. 
The report shows 117 outdoor pools; 
61 indoor pools, and 149 bathing 
beaches. 

But these municipal pools and 
beaches do not take care of the ques- 
tion thoroughly. They cover only a 
part of it. They are excellent, but 
they do not reach all the people, even 
those who live in rather close proxim- 
ity to the various pools. 

From actual experience—the writer 
has taught swimming for over 20 years, 
having in that period taught nearly 








500,000 men, women, and ¢! ii 
swim—it is a fact that the m 
drownings are caused by lack 
education in swimming. 
Where, then, should peopk 
swim? And when should th: 
For twenty years the writé 
vocated the teaching of swi: 
shallow pools in connection 
public schools. Swimming ins ;uc; 
should be written into the cu 
of the lower grade or el 
schools. That is where swimm)i 
should be taught, for that is | 
when children should learn 
just as they learn to read, 
to speak. Moreover, it has se 
the writer that students at univ 
are far too busy with other 
to give the proper attention to 
ming that its importance demands. Eye 
high schools are unable to give the ye. 
quired attention to swimming, ¢] 
should have, for the majority of pup)! 
reach college without knowing how t 
swim. The right time for everyone to 
learn to swim is in the lower grades of 
our public schools. And the best tim 
to learn is during the winter months, i 
shallow indoor pools where mass 
classes may be taught all the funda- 
mentals of the art of swimming. 


KYEN at this late day, many instruc- 

tors are starting beginners on t! 
stupid breast stroke; are still usi 
belts, ropes, and overhead piping f 
teaching new pupils. I say “at 
late day” because it’s over 20 year: 
since Cahill gave us the craw! strok 
over 30 years since the Massed Systen 
of swimming instruction was org 
nated! 

When all children learn to swim cor- 
rectly, in schools, just as they lean 
other lessons, as a matter of course, 
whether they attend public or private 
schools, then every child, every adult, 
will be secure against drownings. Should 
emergencies arise while we are in or 00 


Y 


the water, everyone will be his ow! 


lifesaver. Of course, there will always 
be accidental drownings, but none be- 
cause of lack of knowledge of swim 
ming. 


Some years ago, Cincinnati began 
put pools in the public schools. They 
asked an expert to come and test out 
the two types of pools; they had one 
shaliow pool and one deep pool, for te 
purpose. The ease with which «‘asses 
up to 100 could be taught in the = :allow 
pool, in the same time that it ‘ook 


teach two or three pupils in the dee? 

pool, was easily demonstrated. 
But of !ate years, more inte est i 
shown in swimming. Detroit, °F ~ 
n the 


stance, I am told, has 20 pools 











and has a three-year pro- 
for 50 pools in the schools. 
it to 


high-school students, 


Del., is reported, is 
fol 
t ng given by a public-spir 
A 
1at Philadelphia is consid 
istallation of 


nublie schools. 


recent magazine article 


swimming 


inquiry showed what other 
ng. Inquiries were made 
ur large cities; there were 


om “Thirteen 
73 pools in operation, 35 
hig] 


ne cities, with 67 pools, favo1 


twenty-one. 
In 


schools and 38 in 


on of this type of education 
n; four cities, with six 

e against extension of the 
[he question of pools in the 
ools came up for considera 
Ne York City recently, but 
of Education turned down 
on except as it pertaine: 


i Some Bits 


Gleaned From Rotar 


} 


church the 


At the little minister, a 
man, announced that he re- 
to state that a certain brother 


red to rest the night before 
it locking the door of his fowl- 
ise, and on rising in the morning 


found that all his chickens had dis- 


} 


eared. 


‘IT don’t want to be personal,” he 
led, “but I hab my suspicions as to 
lem chickens. 


e man who took dem 


4.) 
ole 


I shall be glad 
put 
oke ny money in the box when it is passed 


will not 


and then I shall know if dose 
rig ispicions are right or not.” 

[he collection was taken up. The 
c xes were crammed full of money. 


“Now, breddern,” announced the min 

urst p ister, “I don’t want your dinners spoilt 

vat vonderin’ where dat brudder 
lon’t lock his chickens up at night. 

uid Be Dat brudder don’t exist, mah 

is a parable for the purpose of 

OWN B® finance.”—Secretary Hank. 


lives 


friends; 


yr OF ( 1 


* 


m fe Oh! If We Dared to Print the 
’ Truth! 

Only a short time ago the editor of 
They fe 2 p in Anacostia grew tired of be- 
out fe ‘2g called a liar, and announced that 
ne fie “e would tell the truth in the future; 
the sand the next issue of the 
sses J ‘ained the following items: 


ipel 


paper con 


hn Bonin, the laziest merchant in 
made a trip to Rockville, Mon- 


“John Coyle, our groceryman, is do- 
oor business. His store is dirty 
ty. How can he do much?” 


Sly preached last Sunday night 
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to the high schools. The inquiry showed 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, St. 
Louis, Cinecinr KK City, Jersey 
City and Buffalo lanning to extend 
their systems of pools ir ik schools. 

Phe aching of mming in the 
public schools ent rely practicable 
With shallow pools, half-hour lessons 
and classes of from 20 to 100 (depend 
ing on the size of pool), hundreds of 
chool children can be taught to swin 
in a very short time. As a general 
rule, they can be well on the road in 
one week. After that, it a matter of 


practice; everything else, practice 


as 1n 


makes perfect. 


Taking Americans in the aggregate, 
they are the worst swimmers in the 
world—I have taught many nationali 
ties—and although America holds the 
world’s record; in reality, taking them 


in the aggregate, Australians and Ha 


Waiians are the best swimmers in the 
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Mr Cassell 


can Collect 


your slowest 
accounts 


‘ AAs. 











vorld. 


of Humor | 


vy Club Publications 


on “Charity.” The sermon was punk.” 
“Dave Smith died at his home here 
on Tuesday. The doctor gave it out as 
heart failure. Whisky killed him.” 
“Married—Miss Sylvan Rhodes and 
James Collins, last Saturday at the 
Baptist parsonage, by Rev. J. Gordon. 


The bride is a very ordinary town girl, 
who doesn’t know any more about cook- 
ing than jack-rabbit, 
helped her mother three days 
life. 


and has a gait like a d 


a and never 


in her 
She is not a beauty by any means, 


uck. 


is an up-to-date loafer. 


The groom 
He 
living off the old folks at home all his 


has been 


life; and is not worth shucks. It will 
be a hard life.”” — Cleveland (Ohio) 
Re minde c 

* * * 


Saying It About Flowers 
The story is going around that Dor- 
othy Stuyvesant Latterbury, charming- 
ly delicate New York girl, blushing 


and smiling in a filmy wedding gown, 
came daintily up the aisle, her gossamer 
veil floating like mist about her head. 
According to an eye witness she was 
any man’s best bet for an angel. At 
the on a 
potted lily resting on the floor. She 
said to the minister, “That’s a hell of 
a place for a Holyoke (Mass.) 





altar she stubbed her toe 


lily.” 
Turbine. 
‘ ‘ | 


Love’s Lane 
Friendship, N. Y. 
Love, Va. 
Kissimee, Fla. 
Ring, Ark. 
Parson, Ky. 
Reno, Nev. 





Mr. R. J. Cassell, for 
20 years collection man- 





ager of Grinnell Bros., 
Detroit. a concern doing 
an annual business that 


millions, 





runs Into the 











How mat wccounts hav ! 
RIGHT NOW that are lor 
I M I oe H 
can a t 1 ir 
For M Cass s | ars unusu 
success AKI iquen pa in 
EDUCATING THEM TO PAY UP ON TIME 
He has beer ful ft t ! world 
toda ree | : r The f h r } 
ur ii 
If Mr. ¢ became ur lection manag 
those s int f irs would pa ip for 
] KNOWS HOW TO MAKI THEM VAY ul 
You can’t |} M Cassell t If but 
use th i t i 1 
methods that seldom fail 
| He ha writter remarkal t Constructive 
| Collecting ed on |} ama achieve o—a 
| book Si i you ha 
} 
Ever) s crammed fu of 
work it HAVE WORKED 
| ’ 
|} There i I ! nothir u 
ractica ins and lett 
n your past du 
Free Examination 
Send No Money 
We want 1 t ige for 
yourself w I not Mr 
Cassell’s I an serv 
ice ‘ “ et r r 
you belie M ( I's ex 
per will 
past «a 4 1 
cat ! I y 
prom 
We will. therefore, send 
the 4 free 
examinaticr ff at r x 
pens¢ Xa t h 
earefully and ‘ d 
of 5 days 1 do not be 
you in s t to advantage 
return t f r K reeri se 
th i r endec Don't 
send a penn now, Just mai 1 
pon and n how Mr. Cassell w lect 
your west account 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


20 West 47th St. Dept. R3-25. New York 


This Coupon Puts Mr. Cassell to 
Work for You. Mail It Today. But 
Send No Money 
a 
The Gregg Publishing Co., 
20 West 47th St., Dept. R3-25, New York. 
Gentlemen 
Kind send 1 f 5 la free amination offer 
Constructive Collecting Mr R J}. Cassel It is 
underst 1 and agreed that I i turr book to 
you at the end of 5 days at your expense if I am not 
entirely satisfied Otherwise I will remit $5 
Name 


Address 


City 
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District 
Conferences 


An exceptional service for 
Rotary District Conferences. 
We are equipped to furnish 
anything you desire in the 
line of emblems, flags, dec- 
rations, arm bands, hat 
bands, badges, etc., to com- 
plete preparation of programs 
and entertainment 


Expert decorating by 
cialists can make your 
ference a greater success) A 
service not only more satis- 
factory but actually cheaper 
in the long run. 


spe- 


con- 


Write today for full particu- 
lars 
Ask for our new cata 
log of Rotary Supplies. 


GEO. E. FERN 


1252 Elm St. Cincinnati, 








Tables arty Favors 
ni Paper Hats, tte- 


(. for every Occasion 





Goods with Originality and 
Distinction-yet cost no more 





Write for Circulars and special Bulletins 
covering Washington's Birthday, St. Valentine’s 
Day, St. Patrick’s Day and Easter Parties. 








81 West Lake St. CHICAGO | 





GLADIOLUS 


BILL’S GLAD FARMS, INC. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
ROTARIANS: 
Beautify your home surroundings by select- 
ing bulbs from our illustrated Catalog. 
It is free and was designed to serve you. 


BILL. 




















Literary Assistance | 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, etc prepared to 
order On any subject, $3 per thousand words. Manu- 
scripts typewritten correctly for publication (with one 
carbon copy) $1 per thousand words Markets for 
Literary wares suggested 


F. H. CROSS, Studio 


4553 Emerson Avenue, Suite W, St. Louis, Mo, 











REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE _ 1905 
CHARLES W. LOVETT Suit’ 8106 [YN MASS. 
> FOR FREE BOOKLET) 


[SEND FO! 
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Salvaging Used 
Material 


(Continued from page 24) 


graphs, drawings, catalogues, etc., are 
to be mailed out. 

Some months ago the general man- 
ager of a large manufacturing com- 


| pany one morning was passing through 
| the shipping department of the plant 


when he happened to notice a shipping 
clerk slashing away at the twine and 
wrapping paper on a large-size pack- 
age of merchandise which had just been 
received. At this scene of actual wast- 
age the thought came to the manager 
that in many cases it should be pos- 
sible to salvage the twine and wrapping 
paper upon packages received.  In- 
structions were given to those in charge 
of the shipping department to that ef- 
fect, and while at first the plan ap- 
peared “picayune,” in due course of 
time it was saving substantial sums of 
money, as the twine and wrapping 


paper that had been salvaged could in 


many instances be re-used to as great 
advantage as entirely new material. 

It takes a certain amount of time to 
loosen twine which has been tied around 
a package, of course, but in many cases 
such a large amount of the twine has 
been used for the occasion that it will 
pay to spend the time for its removal. 
Once the twine is removed from a pack- 
age it requires little time to open the 
wrappings and fold them up for re-use. 
In the writer’s experience i» various 
business houses he has often seen a 
large-size package containing at least 
one-half of a ball of heavy flax twine 
and wrapped with from two to four 
large-size sheets of strong wrapping 
paper. Surely, it is worth the time and 
trouble on the part of those employed 
in the shipping department to save val- 
uable material of this kind. 


Among the many other k 
terial coming into the averagp 
which often can be re-used 
larger sizes of mailing envek 
as the 10x9% inches, for 
which is very popular for + 
of advertising literature, | 
mounted photographs, and so f 
envelope of this size is frequ 
to find in the office when it 
but there would always be « 
if the office force followed the 
saving such containers when 
received by mail in 
True, there is 
matter on this style of env: 


good 
usually som 
the corner-card may be 
clipping taken from one of the office « 
velopes, and the written add 

be covered by the usual shipp 
mailing, label. 


cove 


To some folks the above suge' 
may seem to concern a trifling 
yet this very idea has been ado 
several of the largest business con 
in the country, and is resulting 
est savings. These firms are 
course, re-using the large mailing 
tainers for first-class 
spondence, or in cases where a 
container could be used to the bi 
vantages. The old envelopes ar 
used in mailing advertising matt 
the company’s branch offices; in send 
ing photographs and other matte: 
salesmen on the road, and in 
ordinary matter to the printer, : 
tising agents, and other firms 
whom the company is doing busine 


busine 


The great thought behind the idea of 


salvaging used material is that it hel; 
prevent wastage. 


Among Our Letters 


(Continued from page 25) 


cussedness and while everyone of us 
may be led, not one single Rotarian will 
be driven. Nor wi!l we “wear our heart 
upon our sleeve” and lightly discuss in- 
timate things which relate to our per- 
sonal honor and our private beliefs. Nor 
will any of us care overmuch to talk 
to his fellow-Rotarians about what he 
has done in a Rotarian way in his own 
business, or to dogmatize to them as to 
what they should do in their’s. We 
all have a horror and rightly so, of 
posing as being better than our neigh- 
bors, or of preaching righteousness to 


or at them. 
siastic we may be about the rea 
sion of Retary to business peop! 
shall only court defeat if, by mis' 
zeal or ill-considered action, we 
to turn decent Rotarians into glo 
prigs. 

It may be that in the Nort 
Hemisphere where Rotary is bett: 
veloped and more fully under 
there may be less use for empha 
the real mission of Rotary but 
tending into new lands and a! 
peoples to whom Rotary is an unk: 


In short, however en‘hu 














Mission and its personal 


ii 


annot be too strongly in- 


WATERS, 
New 


J. B. 


Dunedin, Zealand. 


nder Sealed Orders 


Moffatt started something 

: “What is the real mis- 
ivy?” Moffatt didn’t know 
hen he asked the question, 
learned it from the numer- 

at his article brought 
had asked, “What is the 


e sunrise?” no Rotarian 

ittempted to answer him. 
ked what is the real mission 
brother of the cloth 


e ventured a reply, but his 


ome 


bout Rotary seemed easy. He 

many answers; all differ- 
but Still, 
oesn’t know the mission 


e sure, answers. 
real 
vy, neither does the writer, nor 
nyone else. 
However, the discussion of Moffatt’s 
been of great value to 
It has caused many Rotarians 
ng the writer) to investigate 
g called Rotary and to think 
and in doing this they are 
the initial step to the practice 
Rotary. “But to attempt to answer 
t’s question is futile as the di- 
of opinion among the various 
conclusively demonstrates. 
what the real mission 


Who can say 


' Rotary is? We can only watch its 
‘ogress, measure its accomplishment 
guess at its future. We know 


has done and that it is doing 


gger and finer things each day, as 


of the previous writers have 
But what is its ultimate goal? 
will it accomplish next year, in 


To 


is 


next decade and generation? 
from the past, anything 


We know something of what Rotary 
for the individual and the group, 


ve do not know what such indi- 


groups will accomplish in 
measure what 


or can we 


are doing today. We know that 
tary is but an ideal, and that its 
rganization gives a many-sided ex- 
on to the ideal. We know too 


this ideal was given to us at a 
when our social and moral 
ts were searching for new chan- 
of expression, hence the growth 
Rotary. The conclusion follows 
t the mission of Rotary will depend 
what we help make it and upon 
nterpretation of Rotary by future 
irians. 


in- 


ng with sealed orders, knowing 





We of this generation are | 
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only the direction not the destination 


of the ship. 
You may say Rotary originally had 
a mission, perhaps it did, but if so, that 


can only be a of the 


of 


purpose part 


broader vision today. Because 
Rotary is a live, growing thing, ever 
broadening in its scope and viewpoint. 
If Rotary did once have a definite goal 
ts evolution has reshaped and enlarged 
will the Ro- 


must be ac- 


it and continue 


process. 


tary weighed by what it 
complishes and cannot be valued other 
Its accomplishments 


Its 


wise. are many 


and varied. ramifications are so 
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far-reaching as to preclude summation. 
If you have read the d 
to this 
Moffatt 


agiscussion you are 


forced conclusion. It follows 


and the otner tel- 


then, that if 
lows could state the purpose of Rotary 
today that purpose would be but a part 
of a greater goal of tomorrow. 

But 
the success of Rotary depend upon a 
It doe 


loes not 


is such a question vital? Does 


definite answer? It is not. 
The fact that 


of definition, because we 


Rotary 
cannot tell its 
real mission, Rotary is great. It is a 
live force for the 


let’s 


good of all men. 


not concern ourselves about the 
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ultimate goal. 
founded 


with 


It is enough that it is 
upon a that finds 
all religions, and 

So we can safely leave 
to discussed by 
generation 


precept 
favor races, 
moral 
its real mission be 
philosophers of a future 
along with other imponderables. 

JEFF SHIVELL, 
Kingsport, T 


codes. 


nnessee 


This 


connection 


War 
with 


in 


Business 


Rotarian Clam- 


In 
mer’s November 
“Is War 


there is 


remarks your 


headi 


ing 


that 


number under the 
Unchristian?” 


something to be said on the other side, 


we feel 


and in doing so we hope that we will 
not resort to tactics often used by 
those who take it upon themselves to 


criticize recent statements or attitudes 
advanced by certain churches and indi- 
Such 


been compared to the story of a young 


viduals on war. tactics have 


lawyer who was consulting an older 
the 


said, 


lawyer as to how he should act in 
conduct of various He 
“What shall I do if the law is against 
said, “Come out 
“What shall I 
do if the facts are against me?” ‘Come 
“Then, 


cases. 
me?” The older man 
strong on the facts.” 
out strong on the law.” what 
shall I do if both are against me?” 
“Abuse the other attorney.” 
Of course, this is hardly indulged in 
by Rotarians, but it is done in far too 


fellow’s 


many cases that we have come across. 
fact 
never come in contact with anyone but 
who admits that war is something to 
be avoided; that it is a means, not an 
end. Franklin said, “There never was 
a good war or a bad peace,” and even 
Mr. Clammer says, “War is doubtless 
the supreme physical curse of human- 
ity. Every human should be 
devoted to the wise extension of efforts 
for its prevention.” This, then, being 
true, how can we who believe in estab- 
lished principles for the conduct of our 
lives and affairs condemn a thing to- 
day and embrace it tomorrow? A 
principle is and must be inflexible. “He 
profits most who serves best.” What 
would be the status of Rotary if we 
were to change this tomorrow to read, 
“He profits most who serves least?” 
We believe that experience has 
proven that any person, organization, 
or State in order to endure, must have 
and maintain certain principles; for 
instance, an individual will set up 
truth, honesty, and virtue as absolute 
fundamentals to which he will always 
adhere, and who will question such a 
Will we teach our children 


Now, as a matter of we have 


power 


course? 


that there are times when they would 
be justified in telling a lie, or stealing? 
Will we tell our wives and daughters 
that there are times when they would 
be justified in violating their virtue? 
If so, when are such times, and by 





VW 1 pues 
standard could 
And, 


would add peace 


what 
justified? 


such 
what 

one who 
Would we be 
to 


than we would in asking 


justified ir 


son violate his prine 
to violate her principle of 
ditions could easily be set 
either ma 
a 


Foundation 


the sacrifice of 


lives or property. 
“Problems and 


eignty” says, “To deny 


science’) authority is theref 
prive a man of his moral 
To deny it is to commit mo 


to move toward utter deg 


“All great advances in hum 


pec 


have been made possible 


vidual men and women hav: 
what they believed to be tru 
it was popular or unpopular, 
it was safe or perilous, and 
when it was both unpopu 
perilous.” 

Now, by peace we mean th 
of wa 
will 
children; 
bad 
great grandmother; 


ously, the police, in the 


is just the opposite 
hope that no one 
of 


throwing 


try to 
spanking kill 
logs; 


apple 


wife’s 


for they do not belong thei 
do they have any resemblan 
war business. 
neutral party, endeavoring to 

hend and punish only the guilt 
they do not destroy the culprit’ 

kill his wife and children and so 


The police is an ¢ 


his neighbors in bringing him 
tice, while war acknowledges not 
but might, and destroys the 
in greater numbers than the gu 
fact, it is a rare thing for war tor 
the guilty party. Take, 
the World War; the Kaiser 
Prince and some of their intimat: 
lowers were accused of 
crime and received the 
practically every man, woman, 
child in America for the wh 
flagration, and we recall some 
punishments held store 
when apprehended; but, were they 
brought to the bar of justice? N 
They are free, and enjoying the 
forts and privileges of the world. © 
a few days ago we saw in one of 
daily papers a picture of the C 
Prince all rigged up in natty 
playing a game of tennis with 
lady friend; while, we look acros 
street and see a neighbor boy disfig 
for life by the loss of an arm at 
shoulder, to say nothing of the 
dreds of thousands of others in 
tals and cemeteries. 

War is all wrong in both its n 
eds and results, for it destroys 
in the name of military necessity, 
accomplishes nothing that could no’ 


for inst 
the ¢ 


every 


blame 


, 
olf 


tor 


in 
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y other means. And, let us 
that persecution does not 
ople of their errors, but, it 
nates their affections and EVERWEAR st: EVES TED Are? 
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From a Private 

When I boy, father and 
mother used to tell me when company 
came children were to be seen and not 
heard. When great and learned men 
are writing, perhaps the humble pri- 
vate should hold his peace, but as there 
are lots of fellows in my class may I 
say another word about the mission of 
Rotary. 

One of the tragedies of life is the 
fact that success in any line invariably 
separates one from his former associ- 
ates who still travel the humble and 
lowly paths. The reports given us in 


was a 


| THE RoTARIAN by the different writers 


of the work different clubs are doing 


| are interesting and commendable. 


There is a great difference of opin- 
ions as to the fundamental mission and 
teaching of Rotary. I am inclined to 
regard it as an ideal more precious 
than fine gold. We recognize the fact 
that everything in life isn’t just right, 
sickness, sor- 
row, and trouble on every hand. The 
devil is going up and down in the 
earth as a roaring lion seeking whom 


| he may devour, and the thing that is 
closest to our hearts seems to be his 


favorite prey, our boys and girls, 
hence the desire of so many Rotarians 
to take up Boys Work, a thing of 
supreme importance it is true. But to 
build a great machine into which we 
can dump our boys and girls and have 
them come out a finished product that 
will be the pride of our lives can’t be 
done. 

The Rotary Club is the place where 
we go to have our youth renewed, we 
sing lively songs, to say “Mister” is a 
crime, our motto is “service,” we are 
bubbling over in our anxiety to do 
something worth while. Then we jump 
on the dirty ragged boy and when we 
have finished with him he is clean and 
unhappy. What we want to do is to 


Va, 


go back to the home, office, 
wherever our life’s work car; 
start with the child we live 
somebody to introduce us 
boys and girls. My fathe: 
able to do much for me but | 
pal; we hunted, fished and y 
swimming-hole together; he 
ideal. I believe in providin 
boys that have been 
blessing of a good home but t 
selves of the trouble and res; 
of our own boys by building 
tions and hiring men to look 
of their amusement and ple 
impossible and unwise. 

I am not opposed to any 
big or little that ministers to 
and girls but I am pleading 
larger Rotary Idea, the purif; 
our minds by driving out self 
greed and avarice. I want my 
be a tonic for the community t 
ters everything that is good 
that makes me a fit companion { 
boys and girls that touch my 
love to see people grow, but the 
attractive thing in the life of an) 


} 
depri ve 


is his attitude toward the little ever 


day things and especially to 


young. The thing in Rotary that 


peals to the average man is 
carries us back to the time 
childhood, may we always striv: 
amid tne business activities 
moils of life in such a way as t 


will and unselfish 
build the most colossal 
world has ever known, or shine 
of earth’s greatest intellectual 
and fail to inspire my 
neighbor’s boy to grasp life’s 
ideal and achievement, 
neighbor to every needy man, w 
boy or girl that sits by the side 
road we travel, I have failed. 
“PRIVATE” CHAS. 


Or? 


boy or 


+ ; } 
that is to 


O. MAINOR, 


mote the finest and best ideals of go 
service. Should 
fortune 


is one 


Rotary and Its Convention: Through 
European Eyes 


(Continued from page 18) 


I discussed this matter with some of the 
officials, I found that the reasons were 
not only good, but that there was no 
question of maintaining the war spirit, 
that it was simply a matter of wise 
policy due to the fact that the admin- 
istration of Rotary was concentrating 
on extension in countries where the way 
had already been prepared, instead of 
setting up new machinery for countries 
where conditions are as yet unsettled. 
It is therefore necessary for the good 
of the clubs on the Continent, that if 
they have suggestions to make or ideas 


' to present for the development of Ro- 


tary, that they should discuss them at 


length and with care, write out 


port and present it for the careful 
Internat 


consideration of the 
Board of Directors. 


It is only in this way, if 


take an active part, that we can 
from Headquarters the help that 


1 


as young clubs, all need for 
velopment of the Rotary ideal. 

One word more I have to say 
that is that from actual observa 
have come to the conclusion, t! 
ever Rotary is not going to be 
national, the fault will lie with 


+h, 


+ 
re- 


Uu 


2 
ect 
ve, 


je- 


und 


n I 


and 
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those who are at present at 
of this great organization. 
idquarters, the International 
never forgotten in the dis- 
My experience is, that those 
on the Board and who head 
mittees and others in official 
who have been elected by Ro- 
irge in its convention—by you 
are ever thinking of the 
tie which should exist between 
1ess and professional men who 


the Rotary clubs in all parts 
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of the world, a friendship, which will 
lead in the end to the formation of a 
the 


International 


chain, each link of which will be 
means of promoting 
peace and good-will. 
Therefore, I cannot too 
strongly, that Continental club 
should feel itself tied to Headquarters, 


because it is only by unity, that enough 


emphasize 


every 


momentum can be gained to bring 
about the ideal, as expressed in the 
sixth object of Rotary, namely: In- 


ternational Peace! 


Service: An Old Word in New Guise 


(Continued fi 


confident to indulge in an 

il discussion of these words, but 
shops and priests are engaging 
ted debates as to the funda- 
the layman may find his mind 

ng off into fields of conjecture. 
nty centuries have passed since 
yrds were uttered as the shibbo- 

of achosen people and during those 
the church then founded has 


tu tc 
me the greatest influence in all 
e world. But during those years the 
has changed. Mankind has 


ged.. Man has learned to question 
and dogmas and more and more 
ognize those things that appeal to 
reason. Whether he is right or 
ng in this, it is not for me to say, 
the fact is apparent. 
ese changes, in the multiplicity of 
nodern beliefs, faith has come to have 
somewhat the significance of credulity. 
Hope is the solace of uncertainty. And 
harity has become so much a matter 
organized philanthropy that the 
rit that prompted the gift of the 
mite has been almost lost to 
ght. But in addition to his physical 
nd mental qualities, man has a spirit- 
lal nature which as yet has been but 
ghtly developed, but which continu- 
y is yearning and reaching out for 
leals that will satisfy his hunger for 
ruth and beauty. 
{nd during all these centuries an 
ea which somewhat combined these 
ree words has been growing in its 
significance until now it is beginning 
to dominate mankind. And this idea is 
expressed by the word “service.” 


Because of 


1dow s 


t} 


Two thousand years ago, service was 
that which a slave gave to a master. 
The slave or servant was the lowest 
individual in the social structure. The 
slave, if a man, was the absolute prop- 
erty of his master, with no more rights 





than the master’s dog or his horse. He 
lug the master’s fields, planted his 
seeds, and gathered his harvest. He 


ult his houses, made his roads, erect- 

his monuments, wove his garments, 
ought his wars, and then sometimes 
ed to his lions or to the carp that 
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slave, 


And the 


compelled to 


swam in his fish pond. 
if a submit 


to the will of her master, submitting to 


woman, Was 


untold indignities, until, deprived of 


her health, she was 
Children of slaves grew 


cast 


aw ay. 
to manhood 


and womanhood and to maturity and 
to old age and to death under the same 
conditions that held their parents. This 
was the condition of those who ren- 
dered service two thousand years ago. 
And the word “service” at that time 
meant the condition that I have de 


scribed. Service meant slavery, misery, 


degradation and death. 


I do not have to emphasize the 
change that has taken place. It is the 
history of two thousand years. And 
its social achievements have been so 
stupendous as to be inconceivable. We 


no longer attach to the word “service” 
any idea of degradation, or inequality, 
or belittling the person whom we call a 
servant. The passed out of 
the language in its old meaning. We 
no longer speak of those who wait upon 
call them house- 
maids or housemen. And 
service as a spiritual gift, an uplifting 
women who 


word has 


us as servants, we 


we speak of 
given by noble men and 
have dedicated their lives to relieving 
the physical and moral and spiritual 
ills of their fellow-men. We speak of 
those whom we select for high places 
as being servants of the people or serv- 
ants of the church. 

There is nothing new about 
except its name. The that it 
renders is the same that has 
always been given by those who believe 
in the Golden Rule. It is new only in 
the fact that until within recent years, 
men have not combined together for 
good in organizations without ex- 
pressed creeds and dogmas. It is a 
recognition of man’s spiritual possibili- 
ties without regard to creed or race. It 
leaves polemic discussion to others and 
endeavors to express itself by action 
only. It questions not, it doubts not, 
it refuses not, it only says, I serve. And 
it offers to all a service conceived in 
love, performed in self-sacrifice, and 
accomplished in humility. 


totary 
service 


service 
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Renewing Our Youth 


(Continued from page 23) 


an illuminating flash like the question 
about angels on the planets, but more 
often we learn little or nothing, 
especially with the quiet boys. 

We know what T., twelve, thinks. 
He is active, talkative, smiling—his 
thoughts bubble right out of him. But 
what does G. think? Age thirteen, 
choo] standing excellent, attendance, 
deportment and effort very good, al- 
neat in his appearance (a won- 
ball player, though) a little 
in his outlook on life; he talks 
very little, but he is one of the boys 
who has started 
“go to college with.” 

They think more than we give them 
credit for, but too often their elders 
have made them shy in expressing 
their real thoughts. Can they think in 
school except in unison and to a pat- 
tern? 


can 


ways 
derful 


serious 


a savings account to 


OW shall we develop the right kind 

of initiative? How shall we, in their 
own boy community, develop those boys 
who lack outstanding points of contact 
with their fellows, and who lack out- 
standing points of interest for us? 
Leading spirits among the boys are 
interesting, but we must remember the 
quiet backward boy and bring him 
forward. It is only human to like best 
the alert boy who is always wanting 
to start something even though he has 
to be restrained. Two hours’ super- 
vision two or three times a week will 
use up a lot of your nervous energy. 

We try to play fair with the boys, 
giving them equal opportunity, as far 
I had to choose twenty out 
of fifty-five recently for a_ special 
evening of great interest to all the 
boys, and while I chose on points on 
achievement, standing in club and 
school, and ability to appreciate, I felt 
like St. Peter at the gate of Heaven, 
admitting some and disappointing oth- 
ers. By the way, never break an en- 
gagement or be late for an appoint- 
ment with a boy. Be prompt and cer- 
tain with awards and penalties. 

With club boys as well as with Scout 
boys, I find Scout methods are excel- 
lent. Consider the F-F-F-F-F program 
»f National Officer Wayland: 

Fun—tThe right kind of a good time. 

Fight—Contests, games. 

Facts—Knowledge, interesting 
useful. 

Feed—Nature’s need-sign of sociabil- 
ity and friendship. 

Fearlessness—Dare to do right, no 
matter what other boys say. 

We are asked, “What are you dong 
for the boys’ spiritual welfare?” And 
we are tempted to answer, “Not a 
thing!” At least not in the sense in 


as possible. 


and 


which the question is usually 

We say in humility that th 
Boys’ Club is not a church, no; 
day school, nor even a day sc 
are dealing with seven nati 
and four religions, and can 
them what is acceptable to 
and to all boys. An astrono 
closed with the idea that “the 
Nature are the Thoughts of G 

The Scout benediction “M 
Great Scoutmaster of all good 
be with us until we meet aga 
moment silences them all 
heads. 

Our Rotarian college-president 


er at their holiday supper, ga 
fifteen minutes of baseball, 
and sprinting, and _ clesed 


minutes of love, peace, and goo 

It grieves us to turn away | 
plying now for membership. Pr 
to join is so strong we could 


quadruple the club. There ars 


of boys. Probably we could 
them easily. But we fear 
could not man them. With ind 1 


work the keynote, the larger the gro 
the less the success. With ter 
olds and nine-year olds knock 
our gates, we know the job nev 
be finished. 


Twelve boys before the Juv 
Court yesterday, neighbors of ou 
but not one of them our boys. Must 


we spread ourselves out furthe 
thinner? 

The boys seek the committee fo 
tremely diversified help and 
Problems we cannot handle are tu 
over to individual Rotarians. W! 
advice and help is it possible for a boy 
to want that a Rotary Club of one 
hundred classifications cannot 
him? We have killed the suspi 
that ofttimes reacts against altru 
with the boys and with their parent 
(unless they do not understand Eng 
lish). Parents’ night is next on tl 
club’s special program—that is going 
to be interesting. Scout camp reunion 
banquet is coming, also Scout re! 
race of fifty miles. Scout Jamb 
new school reports, soon the baseball 
season. Summer camps, hiking, a ! 
school year, and so the time flies. There 
is so little done, so much to do. 

Neither the Rotary Club nor its 
Boys Work Committee nor the boy 
permitted to think of this as a cha 
It decidedly is not a charity. Ca 
if you wish, welfare work or cit 
ship training. 

Carlyle said that if you stripp« 
clothes from the king and fron 
slave, you could not tell which 
which. I sometimes think of this » 2en 
I see our boys stripped in the 
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no boys in my own family I 
ink that I ever really looked 
's eyes until a year ago. Now 
enuine pleasure to have them 
on the street. I am getting 
fun out of their club as they 
I am forty-seven years old. 
ommittee’s endeavor to give 
the worthwhile pleasures and 
\f youth to a club of boys who 
. might not have the best, but 
leed might only have the worst, 
that we are “renewing our 


boys are trying just as sincerely 
»wn Rotarians to live up to the 
“Rotary” which we have loaned 
for their club. Don’t let your- 
et discouraged by set-backs. It 
ie that not all our boys are 100 
nt little angels, in fact none of 
ire, for which I am thankful. 
have had to drop none from 
any reason more 


But we 


ub for serious 


The Workers’ Share 


(Continued from page 16) 


become even more serious if the opera 
themselves had not given 
msibility for administering hous- 
thus being assured that their in- 
were not being neglected. In- 

ial managers who administer com- 
ny-owned houses know readily 
ployees and their. families are led to 

e that absentee owners are pocket- 
which might otherwise be 
better housing. Through 
ting the aid of the employees them- 

es, and giving them a budget to ad- 

r, their co-operation was won in 
radual but steady improvement in 

the property, requiring outlay of 
and considerably more satisfac- 

tion than would otherwise have been 
Equally important was the 
that the employees’ interest in the 
care of the property was stimulated 
nce the profit-sharing scheme, com- 
ned with information about the busi- 
ness, made them realize that the money 


+ 


nt on housing came out of profits. 


been 


how 


funds 


able for 


less 


po ble. 


} 


Me°k ‘E substantial than the attitude 
of the employees, however, are the 
actual results in improving the company- 
owned workmen’s homes through build- 
ng new foundations, putting on new 
roofs, installing water and sewer con- 
nections, and painting almost all of the 
buildings, until the village assumed a 
new aspect. Similarly, it was the Board 
of Operatives who inaugurated an edu- 
tional and recreational program 
growing directly out of the needs of 
people in the village. Baseball, 
ketball, tennis, games for children, 
ses in cooking, stenography, eco- 
Italian, and English for Ital- 
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than non-attendance and then 


some of the older boys that we did not 
start in with soon enough. You will 
find it a harder job running a boys’ 
club than running your business, but 
there are compensations. And _ the 
twelve men on our committee are far 


more important to the boys than the 
$1,000 yearly budget. And 
boy thinks of the today is 
important than w 
the boy. 

I have written this for the 
like myself 
years in Rotary and elsewhere 
up Boys’ Work, but 
how or where to start. 

Of course, I am in 
other objects of Rotary too, 
peace and good will must start in our 
own towns before it 
tional or international. 
the boys our good will, 
time they 


what the 
man more 


hat the man thinks of 


man who 
has been 
to take 
who did not know 


favor of all the 


can become na- 
So let us give 
possibly some- 


will give peace to the world. 


ians, were provided for 


week-ends. 


evenings 


The Partnership Plan proved to be 
also a practical business necessity in 


meeting the problem of low wages. 


only 


and | 





Bleaching is a low-wage industry. It 
is a service industry, carrying on one} 
process in cotton textile-making, and is 
run on a small margin of profits with | 
keen Without the Part- 
which took the workers 
confidence of the Board of 
and enabled them to 
stand the competitive problems of the 
industry, 


competition. 
nership Plan, 
into the 
Directors under- 


+ 


discontent 


among the em- 
ployees would have been fed by sus- 
picion of the policies of absentee stock- 


holders and managers. 

Until the standards of the industry | 
can be raised, the Partnership Plan at | 
the Dutchess Bleachery is the essential | 
guaranty to workers that it is not the| 
greed of capital that is keeping their 
earnings low, but rather that this is a 
practical problem of the industry to be 
solved patiently and _ co-operatively. 
The low-wage scaie has demanded, also, 
the kind of provision for unemploy- 
ment which the sinking funds connesct- 
ed with the Partnership Plan insure. 
These funds prevent the distress which 
would be caused by idle time when 
rates of pay are wholly insufficient for 
savings. 

That the employees very quickly real- 
ized the financial problems of the Board 
of Directors evidenced in their 
decisions as members of the Board of 
Managers. They suggested such meth- 
ods of increasing efficiency as time- 
clocks, foremen’s conferences, and mass 


was 





meetings. Together with representa- 


encouraged for| 


but even | 
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tives of the stockholders they elected 
the present manager and superinten- 
dent of the mill, and the successful 
conduct of the plant by these men dem- 
onstrated the good judgment of the 
employees, for it was their representa- 
tives who actually suggested the new 
executives. The tenor of their 
participation has been not “How much 
get out of the bleachery for 
ourselves?” but “What can we do to 
make this a successful and _ efficient 
business enterprise everyone con- 


whole 


can we 


for 
cerned?” 

It is the testimony of and 
managers that the Partnership Plan 
has revolutionized the attitude of the 
operatives toward production. To cut 
down make certain that no 
goods were spoiled in the process of 
bleaching, to finish the greatest num- 
ber of yards in a given time, insured 
an increase in profits and a larger net 
income to each operative. Here was 
an incentive, direct and personal, such 
as only proprietors of a business have 
heretofore experienced. 

The Board of Directors has had a 
practical demonstration of this new in- 
terest in production. During the last 
period of severe industrial depression, 
when other bleacheries were often idle, 
the Dutchery Bleachery earned com- 
paratively high dividends. Operatives 
point out that what they call the “part- 
| nership finish” in the quality of their 
work is an improvement in the product 
| directly due to the partnership spirit. 

The Dutchess Bleachery experience 
has revealed the practicability of bet- 
ter co-operation stockholders, 
directors, and wage-earners. The 
stockholders took the initiative in lay- 
ing the foundation of the plan, in lim- 
iting their own profits to a given per- 
centage and dividing the surplus, and 
in extending more and more power to 
the workers as their capacity for it 
was demonstrated step by step. The 
operatives have shown a growing abil- 
ity to participate in the management 
of the plant with intelligence and re- 
sponsibility, and to work out a pro- 
gram for the welfare of the community 
in which they live. 


foremen 


waste, to 


between 


EVERAL fundamental conclusions 

emerge from this experience for the 
enlightenment of other industrial com- 
panies who, facing a similar situation, 
wish to find the way out by granting 
workers participation and responsibil- 
ity in management. There are six ele- 
ments of strength in this plan. 

First: It was based on an intelli- 
gent study of the way industrial or- 
ganization and policies actually affect 
the men and women who work in the 
shop. 

Second: Responsibility for adminis- 
tering the plan was given to an officer 
in whom the directors had confidence, 


Ma; (o> 


so that he could be the a: 
the interests of the 
against initial opposition by 
in immediate charge of fact 
ations. 

Third: This officer had als 
fidence of the workers and hi 
ingly gained it so that he 
stimulate and develop leaders} 
them while knowing how to 
with the local managers, su 
dents, and foremen. 

Fourth: The plan 
step by step. by exp 
method. Instead of announci: 
ished scheme of organizatio: 
workers, and then refusing 
any additional powers, a very 
beginning was made by giv: 
operatives charge of housing. The, 
had at first only an advisory 01 
to plant management. Their place 9; 
the Board of Managers was given at 
their request after they had 
strated what they could do as men 
bers of the Board of Operatives. Thy 
fact that the directors were ready | 
go as far as the development of th 
plan itself demanded, was an important 
element in holding the interest of t 
workers. 


work 


Was 
an 


Lemor 


Fifth: It was not offered to 
workers as a substitute for a trac 
union. Far from attempting to 


stroy the effectiveness of the fold 
local union, which is part of the | 
Textile Workers, the officers of 
company demonstrated their interest 
trade-union organization and 
support of trade-union memb« 
their employ. If they had _ not 
their support, the confidence of : 
operatives in the sincerity of the o 
ers would have been undermined. 

Finally, the plan offered substant 
gains, such as a share in profits, a! 
funds for unemployment. It gave 
workers more than an advisory right 
to “confer” with managers. Their vot 
on questions of shop management, 1! 
cluding wage rates and hours of work 
was decisive. In return, there has 
been an unfailing response to any rea 
sonable demand made by the manage 
ment to increase the efficiency of th 
plant. 

The series of studies, of which t! 
was one, was undertaken after inter 
views with a number of outstanding 
engineers, social workers, investigators, 
government officials, employers, <n‘ 
representatives of labor, whose advic’ 
had been sought as to how this Foun 
dation could most effectively contri)ute 
toward the improvement of human re 
lations in industry. The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that there a 
great need to record the experienc’ of 
those industries in which definite ef 
fort had been made to give 
earners a voice in matters affec ng 


their employment. 


re- 
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Most Business Failures 


Could Be Prevented 


You apply for life insurance. A physician examines 
your body. If your chance of avoiding the danger of 
disease is good, you are accepted. Perhaps with a recom- 
mendation as to diet and exercise. 

You apply for a business loan. A banker examines 
your financial statement. The modern banker inquires 
about your methods of management. He questions not 
only your finances but also your organization and your 
methods of production and sales. Do you yourself know 
the controlling facts in these important matters? 

Like the physician, your banker knows where weakness 
means danger. Consult him frequently. He knows the 
causes of most business failures. He can detect the early 
indication of weakness. He can usually tell if any part 
of your business management needs revision. 

Are you yourself always prepared to answer the bank- 
er’s questions? Register for the Kardex Institute reports 
on management methods. 













































Kardex Institute is an organ- 
ization of business specialists for 
research and educational work 
on business management. Its aim 
is to minimize the risks of busi- 
ness. By endowment it is free from 
the necessity of financial return. 

Its services are available to all 
business executives for the nomi- 


nal registration fee of $5.00 for 
six months. Monthly reports on 
business conditions and manage- 
ment methods are published. 
Those registered are further en- 
titled to the assistance of mem- 
bers of the Institute staff in the 
solution of their individual busi- 
ness problems. 
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